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PREFACE. 

In  the  publication  of  the  present  work  the  author  has 
been  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Hvitfeldtska  Stipendie- 
inrattningen,  to  the  trustees  of  which  institution  he  begs 
to  express  his  respectful  thanks.  The  expenses  of  the  work 
have  also  been  defrayed  in  part  by  Mrs  G.  Nordenskjold, 
who,  with  her  late  husband,  Captain  O.  W.  Nordenskjold, 
has  assisted  me  on  several  occasions  in  undertaking  voy- 
ages to  distant  parts  and  in  publishing  the  results  of  my 
investigations.  As  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  dedicate  to  them  this  book. 

The  English  translation  has  been  made  from  my  manu- 
script by  Dr  G.  E.  Fuhrken,  M.  A.,  of  Gothenburg. 
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Introduction. 


In  this  volume  I  have  collected  the  words  used  by  S. 
American  Indians  for  certain  cultural  elements  that  were 
introduced  into  America  at  the  time  of,  or  shortly  after, 
the  Discovery,  and  for  which  the  appellations  are  known 
to  us  from  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  languages.  To 
render  the  work  more  lucid  I  have  mapped  out  these  words 
in  such  a  way  that  they  appear  on  the  maps  at  the  places 
where  they  were  recorded.1)  The  maps  give  the  words  used 
by  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  domestic  fowl,  the  horse, 
the  cow,  the  banana,  fire-arms,  and  scissors,  which  cultural 
elements  were  quite  strange  to  the  Indians  at  the  time 
of  the  Discovery;  as  well  as  for  the  partly  new  cultural  ele- 
ments, the  knife,  the  needle,  and  the  fish-hook. 

For  the  new,  or  partly  new,  cultural  elements  introduced 
by  the  whites  the  Indians  have  either  borrowed  words  from 
Spanish  or  Portuguese,  or  coined  words  themselves.  Vox 
the  domestic  fowl  the  Indians  often  have  onomatopoeic 
words,  and  occasionally  for  the  cow  and  for  fire-arms.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  it  is  rare  for  the  new  animals,  plants,  or 
objects  to  have  received  names  that  are  descriptive.  vSuch 
names  really  only  occur  among  the  Indians  of  the  lowest 
culture,  e.  g.  the  Botocuds.     In  naming  a  newly  acquired 


x)  It  has  been  possible  as  a  rule  to  include  on  the  maps  all  the  words 
desired.  Excluded  have  only  been  the  words  vised  by  a  few  minor 
tribes  in  N.  W.  Brazil  and  K.  Brazil,  where  they  have  been  crowded  out. 
These  words  will  be  found  in  the  tables  belonging  to  the  different  maps. 
A  -J-  before  or  after  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the  tables  indicates  that  the 
word  is  not  given  on  the  map.  Where  the  -\-  is  placed  before  the  name  of 
a    tribe  it  indicates  that  the  tribal  name  itself  is  not  marked  on  the  map. 
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object,  plant  or  animal,  the  Indians  have  generally  compared 
it  with  something  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and 
which  they  thought  it  resembled.  With  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  various  Indian  languages,  and  of  the  Indian's 
customary  line  of  thought,  one  should  therefore  be  able  to 
interpret  the  majority  of  their  names  for  the  new  cultural 
elements  introduced  by  the  whites.  In  these  pages  I  have 
brought  together  the  interpretations  of  the  modern  words 
dealt  with  here,  as  given  in  books,  and  have  added  some 
observations  of  my  own. 

The  words  for  these  new7  cultural  elements  which  the 
Indians  have  borrowed  from  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  as 
wTell  as  their  own  coinings,  have  of  course  often  been  passed 
on  from  tribe  to  tribe.  On  receiving  a  new  cultural  element 
from  their  neighbours,  a  tribe  would  also  take  over  their 
name  for  it  in  many  cases.  In  tracing  the  distribution  of 
certain  post-Columbian  Indian  words,  therefore,  we  shall 
be  able,  as  will  be  showm,  to  trace  the  trade  routes  of  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of,  or  shortly  after,  the  Discovery,  as 
well  as  the  routes  taken  by  the  great  post- Columbian  tribal 
migrations. 

I  have  attempted  to  collocate  the  results  obtained  by 
these  investigations  into  the  geographical  distribution  of 
certain  w^ords  with  the  statements  to  be  found  in  the  ear- 
lier literature  on  S.  America  which  touch  on  the  trade  routes 
and  migrations  of  the  Indians.  The  following  are  there- 
fore historico-geographical  studies. 

The  material  afforded  by  dictionaries,  word-lists,  etc, 
of  the  speech  of  S.  American  Indians,  is  very  considerable. 
The  vocabularies,  and  so  forth,  compiled  by  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  are  especially 
extensive  and  admirable.  I  have  not  had  access  to  every 
rare  word-list  in  existence,  but  I  have  consulted  a  sufficient 
number  to  facilitate  my  work,  not  to  say  render  it  possible, 
while  the  results  obtained  by  a  number  of  modern  writers, 
particularly  my  friends  Dr  Rivet  and  Professor  Koch-Grim- 
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berg,  have  been  invaluable.  To  them,  as  also  to  Professor 
K.  v.  d,  Steinen,  Dr  W.  Kissenberth,  Dr  Walter  Roth,  and 
Mr  O.  Thulin,  I  am  endebted  for  supplying  me  with  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  unpublished  notes.  I  have  also  to  thank 
Professor  v.  d.  Steinen,  Dr  Rivet,  and  Professor  W.  I^en- 
mann  for  the  loan  of  rare  word-lists  from  their  enviable 
collections  of  books  and  Professors  Robert  Fries  and  Carl 
Skottsberg  for  botanical  comments. 

Few  of  the  Indian  languages  have  been  phonetically 
transcribed.  Most  of  the  lexicographers  have  based  their 
forms  of  the  foreign  words  on  the  phonology  of  their  own 
language.  It  is  only  the  most  modern  authors,  notably 
Koch-Grunberg,  who  have  employed  a  really  phonetic 
transcription  in  dealing  with  Indian  languages.  In  the 
bibliography  I  have  stated,  as  far  as  I  have  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary, what  species  of  transcription  has  been  used  by  the 
different  authors.  There,  too,  will  be  found  a  key  to  the 
contractions  used  for  authors'  names.  Thus,  under  'M' 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  refers  to  Martius,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  tables  a  contraction  is  frequently  employed  to  in- 
dicate which  linguistic  stock  the  tribe  belongs  to.1) 


With  regard   to  the  explanations  dealing  with  this   point,   it  should 


noted    that. 

A.    mean 

Arawakan. 

Ar. 

» 

Araucanian. 

I  Jar. 

# 

Barbacoan. 

C. 

» 

Cariban. 

Cah. 

• 

Cahuapanan. 

Car  a. 

» 

Carajan. 

Cari. 

» 

Caririan. 

Chap. 

» 

Chapaeuran . 

Chi. 

•> 

Chibehan. 

Chiq. 

» 

Chiquitan. 

Cho. 

» 

Choeoan. 

Cor. 

» 

Coeonucan. 

C.-C. 

» 

Cuna-Cuevan 

G. 

» 

Guaranian. 

Goy. 

» 

Goytacan. 

X 

Save  for  a  lew  exceptions  I  have  invariably  reproduced 
the  words  as  they  were  written  by  the  respective  authors, 
and  have  left  it  to  a  more  competent  authority  than  my- 
self to  transcribe  them  in  some  international  phonetic  script. 

<  iu.  mean  Guaycuruan. 


Gua. 

» 

Guahiban. 

I. 

» 

Isolated    linguistic    stock 

M. 

» 

Matacan. 

Mas. 

» 

Mascoyan. 

Moc. 

» 

Mocoan. 

Mos. 

» 

Mosctenan. 

P. 

» 

Panoari. 

Pan. 

V 

Paniquitan. 

Pui. 

» 

Puinavan. 

Sal. 

» 

Saliban. 

Ta. 

» 

Tapnyan    (G6s). 

Tim. 

» 

Tiinotean. 

Tu. 

» 

Tucanoan. 

ri. 

» 

Uitotan. 

z. 

» 

Zamucoan. 

XI 
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SECTION  I. 

Indian  Words  for  some  Indisputably  Post? 
Columbian  Cultural  Elements. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Introduction  of  Domestic  Fowls  into 
America. 

Historical  investigation. 

There  is  no  mention  of  domestic  fowls  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  writings  of  or  on  Columbus,  Nino,  Guerra, 
Pinzon,  Hojeda,  or  Vespucci.  Doctor  Chanca  relates, 
from  Columbus's  second  expedition1)  that  the  Indians  had 
no  domestic  poultry  except  in  Zuruquia,2)  where  they  had 
a  species  of  ducks.  Most  of  these  ducks  were  white  as  snow, 
some  were  black. 

It  is  clear  that  fowls  were  taken  over  to  America  very 
early.  At  least  on  his  second  voyage  Columbus  had  fowls 
with  him3).  In  a  list,  published  by  Navarrete,4)  of  the 
outfit  for  the  expedition  sent  in  1495  to  Espanola,  we 
read  that  200  cocks  and  hens  were  taken.  There  were 
quantities  of  fowls  in  the  Spanish  colony  on  Isla  de  Espa- 
nola as  early  as  1499. 5) 

When  Cabrae  came  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  1500, 
the  Portuguese  showed  an  Indian  a  hen,   and  the  Indian 


r!  navarrete,  Vol.  I,  p.  359:  »de  las  aves  domesticas  nunca  se  ha 
visto  aca  ninguna,  salvo  en  Zuruquia  habia  en  las  casas  unas  anades,  las 
mas  dellas  blaneas  como  la  nieve  e  algunas  dellas  negras,  muy  lindas,  con 
crestas  rasas,  mayores  de  las  de  alia,  menores  que  ansares. »  Evidently 
Anas  moschata  L. 

-)   Guadeloupe. 

8)    CUNEO    p.    I OI. 

4)  Vol.  II,  p.   185. 

5)  »i  que  havia  infinitisimos  Puercos  y  Gallinas,  que  havian  multi- 
plicado. »    Herrera,  Decada  I,  Eibro  III,  p.  91. 


was  evidently  afraid  of  this  to  him  strange  bird,  and  at 
first  would  not  touch  it.1)  It  was  possibly  then,  or  soon 
afterwards,  that  the  Indians  on  the  Brazilian  coast  got 
fowls  from  the  whites.  Cabral  left  two  convicts  behind 
in  Brazil,  and  it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  they  were 
allowed  to  take  live  fowls  on  land  with  them.  In  the  years 
immediately  following  this,  several  other  expeditions  vis- 
ited the  Brazilian  coast,  and  the  Indians  had  consider- 
able intercourse  with  the  strangers,  and  opportunities  of 
bartering  with  them.  Other  convicts  were  left  behind  with 
the  Indians.  Thus  as  early  as  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
16th  century  the  Indians  on  the  Brazilian  coast  had  cer- 
tainly opportunities  of  learning  various  things  from  the 
whites,  and  among  them  the  rearing  of  fowls.  As  long  as 
the  whites  kept  to  their  ships  it  was  of  course  not  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  take  all  sorts  of  things  with  them,  in- 
cluding live  animals  for  victuals.  The  case  was  different 
when  they  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Then  they 
had  to  cut  down  their  equipment. 

It  was  of  great  importance  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween whites  and  Indians  on  the  Brazilian  coast  during  the 
first  period  of  discovery  was  to  a  large  extent  peaceable. 
The  whites  bartered  with  the  Indians,  and  did  not  kill 
them.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  when  Magellan 
reached  the  Brazilian  coast  he  found  quantities  of  fowls 
kept  by  the  Indians  Magellan's  comrades  obtained 
fowls  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  a  few  trifles.2) 

Wherever  Europeans  chose  to  settle  and  found  colo- 
nies, they  evidently  brought  fowls  with  them,  and  the  In- 


*)  Vaas  de  Caminha,  p.  180  b.  »Mostrarao-lhes  huua  galinha,  cazi 
avia  medo  della,  e  nom  lhe  queriam  poer  a  maao,  e  despois  a  tomarao 
como  espantados.  » 

2)  Thus  PiGAVETTA  (p.  16)  states:  »Ivi  prendemmo  copioso  rinfresco 
di  gallinc,  di  batate, 

Utilissimo  traffico  noi  facemmo  con  gli  abitatori  di  quel  paese.  Per 
un  amo  da  pescare,  o  per  tin  coltello,  ci  davano  cinque  o  sei  galline:  per 
un  pettine  un  paio  d'oche;'» 
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dians  would  no  doubt  begin  to  keep  fowls  themselves.  Thus 
when  Cabot  reached  Pernambuco  in  1526  the  Portuguese 
there  had  a  colony  where  thirteen  Christians  lived;  they 
received  Cabot  well  and  gave  him  provisions.1)  Among 
other  things  there  were  fowls  in  Pernambuco. 

Cabot  sailed  on  and  came  to  Isla  Catalina,  where  he 
stayed  some  time  to  repair  his  ship.  There  he  met  some 
Europeans  from  Sous's  Expedition,  thanks  to  whom  he 
got  on  very  well  with  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  did  large 
barterings  with  them,  especially  in  order  to  obtain  food. 
The  accounts  for  these  transactions  have  been  preserved, 
and  have  been  published  by  J.  T.  Medina.2)  They  were 
kept  by  Enrique  Montes,  one  of  those  who  accompanied 
Sous  on  his  expedition  and  who  afterwards  lived  among 
the  Indians.  The  latter  evidently  had  plenty  of  fowls,  for 
we  read  that  398  fowls  were  obtained  from  them  in  ex- 
change for  70  axes  (cunas),  40  knives,  and  30  medium- 
sized  fish-hooks.3)  This  was  evidently  a  radical  depletion 
of  the  Indians'  stock  of  fowls,  for  somewhat  later  fowls 
had  to  be  fetched  from  a  considerable  distance.  Thus, 
one  Durango  was  sent  no  less  than  35  leagues  (leguas)  to 
fetch  fowls  for  the  sick.  Another  time  the  same  man  had 
to  go  40  leguas,  i.  e.  about  200  kilometres,  to  the  country 
of  Dararoga  to  get  fowls,  which  were  obtained  thanks  to 
the  commercial  intercourse  the  Spaniards  had  with  the 
Indians  on  the  coast.  The  Indians  far  inland  must  there- 
fore have  been  keeping  fowls  at  that  period. 

It  was  not  only  in  Brazil  that  the  Indians  were  ena- 
bled quite  early  to  start  keeping  fowls,  but  also  on  the  coasts 
of  Guiana  and  the  north  of  S.  America.  The  expeditions 
that  explored  these  coasts  must  often  have  taken  live  fowls 


l)  Ramirez,  p.  443. 

MEDINA  p.  437  seqq.     These  accounts  are  most  interesting. 
3)  In  Months'  accounts  is  also  included  the  expense  of  setting  up  a 
fowl-house.     This,   together  with  a  slaughter-house,    »la  carniceria »..    was 
paid   for   with   20  fish-hooks. 


with  them,   though  I  have  not   succeeded  in  finding  any 

mention  of  it  in  books.  This  is  not  surprising:  there  were 
more  interesting  things  to  write  about.  But  we  may  draw 
the  general  conclusion  that  the  keeping  of  fowls  by  Indians 
along  the  coast  followed  on  the  exploration  of  the  north 
and  east  coasts  by  expeditions.  Domestic  fowls  were  evi- 
dently taken  inland  by  Indian  traders  to  far-off  places 
long  before  these  were  explored  by  the  whites.  If  we  turn 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  voyages  of  the  first  discoverers 
to  the  interior  of  S.  America,  we  shall  find  fowls  were 
kept  by  Indians  in  tracts  where  no  white  men  had  been 
before.  These,  the  first  whites  who  wandered  into  the  S. 
American  continent,  cannot  have  spread  the  practice  of 
poultry-farming,  for  as  soon  as  the  Europeans  had  left 
their  ships  and  struggled  along  on  foot  or  on  horseback  or 
in  canoes,  they  were  always  faced  with  hunger  and  hard- 
ships. If  they  took  fowls  with  them,  they  must  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  eat  them.  The  small  supplies  they  car- 
ried were  soon  exhausted,  and  they  had  to  get  food  from 
the  Indians.  When  they  failed  to  meet  any  Indians  they 
suffered    pitifully    from    hunger. 

It  therefore  goes  without  saying  that  the  descriptions 
given  by  these  first  discoverers  contain  a  great  many  de- 
tails about  the  food  they  w-ere  so  eager  to  get.1)  Thus  we 
find  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  plants,  etc.,  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  authors,  as  we  have 
seen,  tell  us  that  the  Indians  had  fowls.  When  Feder- 
mann,    on    his    first  expedition  at  the  beginning  of  15312) 


a)  On  an  expedition  in  the  wilds  the  conversation  is  naturally  cen- 
tered to  a  great  extent  on  the  subject  of  food. 

-)  Fkdermaxx  describes  this  journey  himself.  The  original  edition  of 
his  book  is  very  rare,  and  I  have  only  had  access  to  Terxaux's  translation. 
There  we  read:  »Tandis  que  j'etais  occupe  a  converser  avec  Ini  sur  les 
di  verses  chpses  du  pays  et  particulierement  sur  la  mer  que  Ton  nous  avait 
amionce  que  nous  pourrions  voir  dTtabana,  nous  entendimes  chanter  un 
coq  et  quelqiies  poules,  ce  qui  ne  nous  etait  pas  arrive  depuis  que  nous 
avions  quitte  Coro;  car  les  Lndiens  n'en  out  pas. »     V.  156. 


was  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  presumably  very  close  to 
the  Rio  Orinoco,  he  was  greatly  surprised  one  day,  as  he 
sat  talking  with  a  high  chieftain  of  the  Caquetios,  to  hear 
a  cock  crowr  and  hens  cackling.  He  says  he  had  never 
heard  such  a  thing  since  he  left  Coro,  because  the  Indians 
had  no  fowls.  From  Federmann  we  thus  get  to  know- 
that  in  the  extensive  territory  of  N.  Venezuela,  through 
which  he  wyandered  for  several  months,  the  Indians  had 
no  fowls  in  153 1.  The  chieftain  told  Federmann  that  the 
Indians  had  got  these  particular  fowls  from  Hamadoa,  and 
had  bought  them  from  his  countrymen.  These  are  evi- 
dently the  same  dressed,  bearded  men  that  Federmann 
had  heard  the  Indians  speak  of  before.1)  These  strangers 
traded  with  the  Indians,  and  had  come  by  water  in  <<  a  big 
house. »  Federmann  thought  the  Indians  meant  the  open 
sea  to  the  south,  and  that  the  sea  must  be  quite  close.  He 
even  thought  the  Europeans  of  whom  the  Indians  spoke 
were  Cabot  and  his  men.  This  was  of  course  a  very  fan- 
tastic idea,  considering  the  enormous  distance  that  lies 
between  N.  Venezuela  and  Rio  Parana.  Ternaux's  con- 
jecture that  it  was  Ordaz  and  his  men  of  whom  Feder- 
mann heard  speak,  is  wrong,  for  when  Federmann  heard 
of  these  Europeans  Ordaz  had  not  yet  left  Spain.  His 
voyage  up  the  R.  Orinoco  did  not  start  until  June  23rd, 
1532. 2)  Ternaux  thinks  that  the  sea  of  which  the  Indians 
spoke  was  some  lake  or  other  formed  by  the  R.  Orinoco. 
This  is  improbable,  for  in  153 1  there  had  not  yet  been 
any  «big  house »  with  Europeans  in  it  in  those  parts,  and 
the  Indian  clearly  mentions  this.  It  seems  to  me  much 
more  probable  that  the  sea  to  which  the  Indians  referred 
in  speaking  to  Federmann  was  the  R.  Amazon  or  the  sea 
at  its  mouth,  and  that  the  Indians  had  come  in  contact 
there  with  bearded  Europeans  who  had  come  in  a  ship  — 
«a  big  house»  — ,  had  traded  with  them,  and  had  got  from 

x)  P.  145. 

'-)  Oyiedo,  Vol.  If,  p.  216. 


tlK'in,  inter  alia,  fowls,  which  had  then  been  spread  to 
condiderable  distances  by  barter  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves. FEDERMANN  really  only  misunderstood  the  Indian 
with  regard  to  the  distance  to  the  large  expanse  of  water 
or  southern  sea  to  which  other  Europeans  had  come.  Fe- 
DERMANN  must  have  had  curious  conceptions  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  S.  America  if  he  thought  the  Rio  Orinoco  was 
near  the  Rio  Parana.  But  I  would  again  call  attention  to 
his  assertion  that  in  large  parts  of  N.  Venezuela  the  In- 
dians had  not  yet  any  fowls  in  1531.  It  was  not  until 
his  journey  had  taken  him  a  good  distance  to  the  south 
that  he  found  Indians  keeping  fowls. 

When  Orellana  and  his  men  passed  down  the  Ama- 
zon in  1541 — 421),  they  suffered  terrible  hardships  through 
lack  of  food.  Carvajae,  who  took  part  in  and  described 
the  journey,  tells  us  something  about  the  eatables  they 
found  with  the  Indians.  When  they  came  to  a  village  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  in  the  Amazon,  they  also  found 
fowls2)  — «gallinas  de  castilla.  »3)  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as 
stated,  it  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  that  Oree- 
i.ana  found  fowls,  i.  e.  on  the  route  that  Federmann's 
fowls  on  the  Orinoco  had  presumably  gone  from  the  Ama- 
zon. 

I  presume  that  barter  among  the  Indians  took  the 
fowls  to  very  considerable  distances  in  these  parts  at  this 
early  stage.  That  Indian  barter  hereabouts  was  very  ex- 
tensive is  known  to  us  from  the  histories  of  the  early  dis- 
coveries, even  if  we  do  not  now  know  all  the  old  trading 
routes.  The  great  traders  here  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio 
Orinoco   were  Aruacos    (Arawaks). 

J)    Caryajai.. 

-)    >>Sabado niando    toinar  puerto  en  un  pueblo  doude  los  radios 

se  pusicron  en  defensa;  pero  a  pesar  de  ello  los  echamos  de  sus  casas  y  aqui 
nos  proveimos  de  comida  y  ami  se  fallaron  algnnas  gallinas. » 
Carvajai,,  p.  47. 

3)  Oviedo,  Vol.  IV,  p.  557. 


Oviedo1)  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  Arawaks  as  traders.  Their  headquarters 
were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  they  traded  up 
the  river  with  many  friendly  tribes.  Their  trading'  expe- 
ditions took  them  over  300  leguas  —  1500  kilometres  — 
along  the  coast.  They  would  come  in  fleets  of  50  to  60 
canoes  and  piraguas  with  a  crew  of  500  to  800  warriors, 
well  provided  with  provisions.  When  in  1532  Diego  de 
Ordaz  went  up  the  Orinoco,  Arawaks  wdio  lived  100  le- 
guas away  came  to  meet  him.  The  Arawaks  knewr  tribes 
living  far  up  the  river  who  had  plenty  of  gold.  They  them- 
selves set  more  value  on  jade  than  on  gold. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  also  see  that  the  words 
for  fowls  in  a  number  of  Indian  languages  in  the  interior 
of  S.  America  seem  to  point  to  the  Arawaks  having  been 
the  medium  of  spreading  this  cultural  element  to  extensive 
tracts. 

Before  wre  proceed  to  deal  with  the  words  for  fowls  in 
various  Indian  languages,  we  will  say  a  few  more  wrords 
about  where  the  early  discoverers  in  the  more  southerly 
parts  of  S.  America  found  fowls. 

When  Anton  Correa  and  Hector  de  Acuna,  as  emis- 
saries sent  by  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  reached  Xarayes 
on  the  Upper  R.  Paraguay  in  1543,  they  found  fowls  among 
the  Indians.-)  The  following  year  Hernando  de  Ribera 
pressed  still  further  north  up  to  «  quince  grados  menos  dos 
tercios»,  and  also  found  fowls  among  the  Xarayes.3)  As 
we  know,  Ribera  there  heard  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Inca  Empire.  He  was  told  that  the  Indians  there  had  lla- 
mas and  tame  ducks.  The  same  year  Francisco  de  Ri- 
bera found  fowls  among  the  Tarapecocies  in  Chiquitos.4) 
vSchmidee  mentions  fowls  from  several  tribes  on  the  Rio 


l)  Lib.  XXIV,  Ch.  XVII. 

-1  Nunez  Cabeza  dp,  Vaca,  Vol.  1,  p.  303. 

:!!  Ribera  p.  371. 

1    Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Vol.  i,  p.  329.   »Gallinas  como las  nuestras ». 
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Paraguay,  and  in  El  Gran  Chaco  from  the  Carios,1)  Maieai- 
ess,2)    Payhonos,3)    Borkenes,1)    and   Karckhokhies.5) 

The  Indians  on  the  Rio  Paraguay  and  in  El  Gran 
Chaco  may  very  well  have  got  their  fowls  from  S.  Brazil 
in  the  first  place,  for  there,  as  we  have  said,  Cabot  found 
plenty   of  fowls  among  the   Indians. 

Eye-witnesses  of  the  conquest  of  the  Inca  Empire  sax- 
nothing  abont  the  Incas  having  fowls  when  Pizarro  ap- 
peared. Only  one,  a  considerably  later  author,  ACOSTA 
(1590),  says  that  the  Indians  had  fowls  before  the  Span- 
iards arrived  on  the  scene.  But  his  chief  reason  for  the 
assertion  is  the  pure  Indian  name  for  a  fowl. 

Mention  is  made  by  several  writers  of  fowls  in  the  ter- 
ritories adjoining  the  Inca  Empire  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Moco-moco,  near  Huanuco,  Perez 
de  Guevara  found  «gallinas  de  Castilla»  among  the  In- 
dians in  1544. 

That  they  were  not  unaware  in  the  Inca  Empire,  short- 
ly after  the  Conquest,  of  the  introduction  of  fowls  by  the 
whites  on  the  L,a  Plata,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  when 
Djego  de  Rotas  prepared  the  expedition  in  Charcas  with 
which  he  intended  to  make  his  way  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  west  to  east,  the  Indians  there 
told  him  that  there  were  Spaniards  and  large  poultry-yards 
in  that  direction.6)  DiEGO  DE  Rotas  set  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition, and  in  1542  in  N.  Argentina  found  that  the  In- 
dians had  plenty  of  fowls.7)  In  all  probability  the  Indians 
in  Charcas  did  not  get  their  knowledge  of  the  poultry-yards 
on  the  Iya  Plata  from  the  whites  who  had  come  from  the 


*)  Pp.  37,  43,  48- 

-)  P.  86  =  Mbaya. 

3)  P.  88. 

*)  P.   89. 

5)  P.  94- 

°)  HERRERA,  Dec.  VII,  Libro  IV,  p.  66. 

'')  Ibid,    p    67. 


west,  but  through  the  trading  connections  that  undoubt- 
edly existed  between  the  Indians  of  the  Andes  and  those 
on  the  Parana.1)  These  connections  are  already  spoken 
of  in  detail  by  Cabot's  companion  Ramirez  in  his  well- 
known  letter  of  July  ioth,  1528,  to  his  father. 

Ramirez  states  explicitly  that  the  Indians  from  the 
Rio  Parana  went  to  the  mountains  in  the  west,  where  the}* 
fetched  metal.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Andes  was  known 
in  Cabot's  time  to  the  Indians  on  the  Rio  Parana.  They 
even  knew  that  there  was  another  ocean  behind  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  fame  of  the  Inca  Empire  had  led  to  AeEJA  Gar- 
CIa's  plundering  expedition  from  the  Brazilian  coast  through 
Chaco  to  Charcas  as  early  as  1521,  and  shortly  afterwards 
to  the  migration  of  the  Chiriguano  Indians  to  their  present 
territory.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Chiriguano  Indians 
then  took  fowls  with  them.  Pigafetta  had  already  found 
an  abundance  of  fowls  on  the  Brazilian  coast  in  15 19,  and 
a  few  years  later  Cabot,  as  we  have  mentioned,  found 
quantities  of  them  at  even  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  coast.  That  the  Chiriguano  got  their  fowls  in  the  first 
place  from  S.  Brazil  or  Paraguay,  is  confirmed,  as  we  shall 
see,  by  their  having  the  same  words  for  cocks  and  hens 
as  the  Guarani  Indians  there. 

As  a  brisk  trade  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  between 
the  Indians  of  the  Andes  and  the  Guarani  Indians  on  the 
Rio  Parana  and  in  S.  Brazil,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
European  cultural  element  may  have  reached  these  parts 
from  the  east  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Inca  Em- 
pire by  Pizarro,  and  even  before  Garcia's  plundering  ex 
pedition.  We  must  therefore  reckon  with  the  possibility 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Inca  Empire  having  first  got  to  know 
about  European   fowls  from  the  east.     Gold,   silver,   and 

"•)  In  the  interior  of  Argentina  the  first  Spaniards  coming  from  the 
west  found  »muchas  cosas  de  castilla »,  which  the  Indians  had  evidently 
got  from  Rio  de  la  Plata.     Goberxacion  dei,  Tucuman  p.  6 — 7. 
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copper  reached  the  Guarani  Indians  by  barter  from  the 
Inca  Empire,  and  these  Indians,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
quantities  of  fowls  a  good  many  years  before  the  conquest 
of  the  Inca  Empire.  It  is  not  more  remarkable  that  fowls 
should  first  have  reached  the  Inca  Empire  through  Indian 
traders  from  the  east  than  that  fowls  should  have  spread 
in  advance  of  the  whites  in  large  parts  of  the  watershed 
of  the  Amazon.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  find  that 
by  this  assumption  we  get  a  natural  explanation  of  why 
the  last  Inca  was  called  by  the  same  name,  Atahnallpa, 
as  the  Onichna  and  Aymara  called  the  European  domes- 
tic fowl,  and  why  this  name  for  the  fowl  got  a  wide  geo- 
.^uiphical  distribution. 

This  wide  distribution  of  fowls  in  S,  America  evidently 
took  but  a  short  time  to  be  effected.  As  we  shall  see,  the 
distribution  of  certain  names  for  fowls  points  in  the  same 
direction. 

In  modern  times  it  is  only,  save  for  the  most  southerly 
part  of  S.  America  and  on  the  upper  Rio  Xingu  that  fowls 
are  not  kept.  There,  as  we  know,  Karl  v.  d.  Steinen  found 
neither  fowls  nor  bananas. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  the  question  why  the  Indians 
were  so  anxious  to  obtain  fowls,  seeing  that  it  quite  contrary 
to  their  usual  custom  to  keep  domestic  animals  that  are  kill- 
ed for  food.  It  is  true  that  among  most  of  the  tribes  we  find 
number  of  wild  animals  of  the  woods  which  have  been 
caught  when  y oung  and  tamed;  we  can  in  fact  see  veritable 
menageries;  but  these  animals  are  kept  exclusively  for  their 
companionship,  and  are  not  slaughtered  except  possibly  in 
case  of  famine.  Nor  do  the  Indians  as  a  rule  eat  eggs.  IyERY1) 
says  that  the  Tupinamba  even  look  upon  eggs  as  poisonous. 
All  the  Indians  utilized  were  the  feathers  and  down  of  the 
white  birds,  which  they  coloured  and  used  as  ornaments.2) 
Other  writers,   from  widely  different  times  and  localities, 

h   Vol.T  p.    170. 

-)    LlCRY,    Vol.    I,    p.    127. 
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also  relate  that  the  Indians  had  white  fowls.  Thus,  Orti- 
guera  says  that  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Amazon  x)  had 
white  hens  and  cocks.  This  was  in  1560.  In  modern  times 
CrEVAUX2)  relates  that  the  Roucouyenne  Indians  in  Guiana 
had  exclusively  white  fowls.  Im  Thurn3)  says  «the  chief 
reason  for  which  Indians  keep  domestic  poultry  is  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  white  hackle-feathers »  which  they  use 
to  adorn  their  heads.  Payer,4)  too,  mentions  that  the 
Vauapery  have  white  fowls  only.  At  least  one  Indian  tribe, 
the  Apiaca,  011  the  upper  Rio  Tapajos  have  a  name  for  fowls 
that  shows  they  first  were  acquainted  with  white  ones. They 
call  them  «nainbutiriga»,  which  means  the  white  «nambit>>, 
their  name  for.  a  tinamou.  I  have  myself  seen  plenty  of 
fowls  among  the  Indians,  but  have  never  observed  that  they 
preferred  to  rear  white  ones.  The  primitive  Indians  whom 
I  visited  kept  fowls  for  the  most  part  for  their  companion- 
ship, and  eat  neither  them  nor  their  eggs.5)  One  little  tribe 
I  visited,  the  Tambopata-Guarayo,  had  only  a  cock.  For 
this  the}'  had  built  a  special  little  hut,  and  the  cock  was  evi- 
dently the  object  of  great  veneration.  This  tribe  is  not 
quite  stationary,  and  the  cock  is  taken  with  them  on  their 
wanderings.  In  the  native  forests  it  is  very  difficult  to 
protect  the  fowls  from  vampires,  and  at  night,  unless  there 
are  very  compactly  built  fowl-houses,  as  among  the  Yuraca- 
re,  it  is  customary  to  take  the  fowls  into  the  huts.  The 
vampires  attack  the  fowls  at  night  and  bite  them  so  badly 
that  in  the  morning  the  poor  things  are  exhausted  by  loss 
of  blood.  Of  the  tribes  I  visited,  only  the  Quichua,  who  live 
in  the  Andes,  reared  fowls  to  any  extent.  These,  and  other 
more  civilised  Indians,  eat  the  flesh  of  fowls,  and  presum- 


1)  P.  323- 

2)  (2) 

P-  305. 

1     1*.  ziz.      AVeisse  Iliihuer  zuchten  sie  durchweg. » 
'     According  to  KRAUSE    (p.  245)  the  Caraja  eat  neither  the  flesh  of 
lite  foul  nor  the  egg.     The  Savaje  do  not  eat  fowls.     KrausK,  p.  359. 
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ably    also   their  eggs.     Among  the  tribes  living  in  the  wilds 
of  S.  America  that  I  got  to  know,  poultry-farming  is  in  no 

instance  of  any  great  importance. 

According  to  MARTIUS1)  domestic  fowls  are  very  useful 
to  the  Indians  because  they  can  be  used  for  sitting  on  the 
eggs  of  other  birds.  Thus,  when  the  Indians  come  across 
eggs  of  the  beautiful  hocco,  they  have  them  hatched  by  an 
ordinary  hen.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  the  hocco, 
which  can  be  seen  domesticated  in  their  huts.  I  have  often 
witnessed  this  myself. 

I  take  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  rapid  spread  of 
poultry  farming  in  the  interior  of  S.  America  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  are  fond  of  having  a  little  menagerie  of  all 
sorts  of  tame  animals  in  their  huts,  and  that  the  newcomer 
was  not  only  easy  to  feed  but  multiplied  very  rapidly.  More- 
over, its  transport  was  a  simple  matter.  In  certain  areas, 
moreover,  the  feathers  of  the  white  fowls  were  eagerly  covet- 
ed. There  are  not  so  very  many  white  birds  in  S.  American 
forests,  and  those  that  exist  are  extremely  shy  and  there- 
fore difficult  to  shoot  with  the  bowr. 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  morning  must  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Indians.  Of  the  Capinas,  a  tribe  on  the  upper 
Amazon,  Heriarte2)  tells  us  that  they  look  upon  the  cocks 
as  medicine-men,  because  they  announce  the  break  of  day. 

Another  cause  that  contributed  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
fowls  was  undoubtedly  their  novelty.  They  were  also  a 
peculiar  message  emanating  from  the  strange,  bearded  men 
who  were  penetrating  into  the  land  of  the  Indians  from  va- 
rious   different    points. 


>)  Vol.  I,  p.  676. 

2)  P.  59.  »Criao  estes  Indios  inuitas  galinhas  e  patos,  capivaras,  so 
por  seu  regalo,  que  os  nao  comen,  por  que  pola  manha  lhe  cantem  os  gal- 
los,  os  teem  por  feiticeiros,  porque  dizem  que  advinhao  o  dia. » 


CHAPTER  II. 

Notes  to  Map  of  Words  used  by  various  Indian 
tribes  to  designate  the  Domestic  Fowl. 

[See  Map  z). 

From  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  seen  that  very  soon 
after  the  Discovery  fowls  were  taken  to  America,  where  they 
spread  with  great  rapidity  among  the  Indians.  The  routes 
by  which  they  spread  appear  from  the  distribution  of  cer- 
tain Indian  names  for  fowls.  It  was  evidently  by  trade 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  or  by  their  migrations,  that  fowls 
spread  so  rapidly  over  vast  stretches  of  the  country  from 
one  tribe  to  another.  Nowhere  did  the  birds  run  wild,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  domestic  fowl  has  not  been  found  wild 
in  any  part  of  S.  America. 

When  we  look  into  the  names  for  fowls  used  by  differ- 
ent tribes,  we  have  in  the  first  place  such  as  can  be  assumed 
to  be  onomatopoeic.  These,  however,  are  very  fanciful. 
The  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  even  the  cackling  of  the  hen, 
have  evidently  been  interpreted  quite  differently  by  differ- 
ent peoples.  No  Indians  call  the  cock  kukeliku,  as  we 
Swedes  do,  or  quiqaeriqui,  as  the  Spaniards  do.  Such  Indian 
names  as  takavakd,  karaka,  corotoco,  ocororo,  koloko,  hehehe, 
and  possibly  tata-d  and  ho-ou,  are  onomatopoeic. 

When  one  of  these  onomatopoeic  words  for  the  fowl  has 
a  distribution  that  forms  an  unbroken  area,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  arose  at  one  place  and  was  subsequently 
spread  along  with  the  fowls  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Indians  have  no  name  for  the  fowl 
that  could  derive  from  quiqucriqui.  At  certain  places,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  names  for  cocks  and  hens  that  are 
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clearly  modifications  of  the  Spanish  words  gallina  and  gallo, 
or  the  corresponding  Portuguese  words  gallinha  and  gallo. 
A  not  unusual  type  of  name  for  fowls  is  one  that  compares 
these  new  birds  with  some  wild  native  bird,  adding  to  the 
latter  some  attribute,  such  as  'big\  'little',  'white',  or  the  like. 
These  names  are  not  always  easy  to  trace,  and  there  are  pro- 
bably more  of  them  than  we  know  of.  They  may,  of  course, 
have  been  passed  on  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  changed  till 
they  became  unrecognizable. 

Such  a  name  may  originally  have  been  onomatopoeic, 
seeking  to  imitate,  not  the  cry  of  the  domestic  fowl,  but  that 
of  the  bird  from  which  the  name  was  borrowed. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  names  for  fowls  that  cannot 
be  referred  to  one  of  the  above  three  categories,  we  shall  find 
that  they  often  mean  nothing  but  male  or  female.  Thus, 
Martius  cites  the  name  scheckii  for  a  fowl,  from  an  Ara- 
wak  tribe,  the  Canamirim,  in  upper  Amazonas,  a  word  which 
simply  means  male  in  the  speech  of  that  tribe.  We  must 
remember  that  in  most  Indian  languages  the  difference  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  birds  is  only  indicated  by  adding 
the  words  for  rmale'  and  'female'. 

We  have  first  the  group  of  names  that  can  be  called  the 
takara-karaka  group,  most  clearly  exemplified  in  takara, 
takareo,  takura,  takuira,  karaka.  kuraka,  and  gharaka.  These 
names,  which  are  underlined  in  the  map,  will  be  found  on 
the  lower  Rio  Tapajos,  the  Rio  Madera  and  surrounding 
districts,  the  Rio  Yurua,  the  Rio  Yapura,  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Orinoco,  and  also  in  Paraguay. 
They  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  Rio  Tocantin,  nor  through- 
out E,  Brazil,  not  in  Columbia,  nor  in  the  Andes  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  The  majority  of  the  tribes  with  these  names  for 
fowls  are  Arawak,  but  not  all.  There  are  Guarani,  Tukano 
Chapacura,  Pano,  and  others. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  determine  to  what  an 
extent  all  these  karaka-takara  names,  though  onomatopoeic, 


have  the  same  origin.  They  seem  to  imitate  the  cackling 
of  fowls,  but,  in  the  southern  part  of  their  prevalence  at 
least,  they  may  derive  in  another  way.  According  to  Mar- 
tius,  the  Tupi  call  the  Gallo  del  Mato1)  tacuara,  taguara, 
or  tacoara.  It  is  possibly  from  this  bird  that  the  cock 
obtained  its  name  among  the  Guarani  Indians  in  Paraguay, 
and  among  a  number  of  Chiriguano  —  takareo  or  tacurao. 
The  Mojo  call  a  wild  fowl  takura,  but  have  quite  a  different 
word,  huarayu,  for  the  domestic  fowl. 

From  Table  I  and  Map  i  we  can  see  which  tribes  call 
the  fowl  takara,  takura,  kuraru,  or  the  like.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  tribes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  all  of 
them  live  south  of  this  river.  Several  of  these  tribes  live  in 
parts  where,  as  we  showed  in  the  historical  introduction, 
fowls  were  alread}^  known  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  there  must  have  been  a  name  for  them.  Among  no  oth- 
er tribes  than  the  Chiriguano  and  the  Guarani  in  Paraguay 
is  it  the  cock  alone  that  has  a  name  like  this. 

The  very  widespread  distribution  of  names  like  takara 
and  karaka,  and  minor  changes  in  them  in  the  watershed  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  upper  Rio  Orinoco,  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  extensive  trade  routes  of  the  Arawak,  as  described  by 
Oviedo.  The  takara  and  karaka  names  very  likely  indicate 
broadly  the  extent  of  the  territory  that  was  under  the  direct 
or  indirect  influence  of  these  traders.  Possibly  they  show 
us  that  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
a  number  of  Arawak  tribes  in  the  watershed  of  the  Amazon 
were  in  communication  with  each  other. 

The  designation  of  no  other  post-Columbian  cultural 
element  has  a  distribution  like  that  of  the  karaka  or  takara 
names  for  fowls.  The  reason  may  be  that  fowls  spread  earlier 
than  the  former,  and,  as  far  as  the  banana  is  concerned, 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  historical  investigation  (see  p.  70). 
During  the  decades  that  passed  between  the  spread  of  fowls 


Prionites  ruficapillus,  Iij.ig.   (Nattrrek). 
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and  that  of  the  banana  through  the  interior  of  S.  America, 
considerable  shiftings  of  the  distribution  of  the  Indian 
tribes  must  have  taken  place:  we  have,  inter  alia,  the  great 
Guarani  migrations  during  this  epoch  (see  p.  144).  Through 
the  occupation  by  Guarani  Indians  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
R.  Amazon,  the  trading  connections  of  other  tribes,  especially 
the  Arawak,  were  severed  or  circumscribed. 

I  mentioned  in  Chapter  I  that  when  P*edermann  was 
near  the  Rio  Orinoco  he  found  fowls  among  the  Indians. 
They  had  presumably  got  them  from  the  south.  It  is  there- 
fore of  interest  to  note  that  on  the  upper  Rio  Orinoco  we 
find  names  for  fowls  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  karaka 
group  (see  Map  I). 

On  the  lower  R.  Orinoco,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indi- 
ans have  names  for  fowls  which  can  evidently  derive  from 
the  Spanish  fgallina5,  showing  that  the  Indians  on  the 
upper  Orinoco  did  not  get  their  fowls  from  the  same 
quarter. 

It  might  be  argued  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose the  takara  and  karaka  names  to  have  been  spread  by 
migrating  Arawak  tribes  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury from  territories  round  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  up- 
per Amazonas  and  along  the  many  tributaries  where  they 
settled.  Against  this  there  is  the  argument  that  we  have 
no  historical  proofs  of  such  migrations  to  correspond  to  those 
wre  have  of  the  extensive  migrations  of  the  Guarani  Indians 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  whereas  we  do  possess  state- 
ments  about   the   extensive   trade   routes   of   the   Arawak. 

Even  if  there  is  an  independent  distribution  area  for 
takara  names  in  the  south,  of  which  I  am  not,  however,  con- 
vinced, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Mundurucu  and  the 
tribes  on  the  R.  Yurua  and  adjacent  parts  got  their  takara 
names  for  fowls  from  the  same  quarter  as  the  Indians  north 
of  the  R.  Amazon  got  the  karaka  names.  The  original  form, 
which  has  been  changed  in  various  ways,  appears  to  me  to 
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have  been  takarakd,  a  form  we  find  among  the  Marawan  in 
French  Guiana  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Not  a  single  tribe  within  the  area  where  takara  and  ka- 
raka  names  occur  call  fowls  'gallina'  or  any  name  that  can 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  it.  We  shall  shortly  see,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  these  tribes  use  words  for  the  banana  which 
evidently  derive  from  the  Spanish  'platano'  or  the  Portu- 
guese f banana'.  The  reason  is  that  fowls  and  names  for  them, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  were  spread  at  an  earlier  period, 
whereas  the  banana  and  the  name  for  it  were  spread  at 
a  later  one. 

It  is  very  curious  that  in  Quichuan  and  Aymaran  a  fowl 
should  be  called,  or  more  rightly  should  have  been  called, 
Atahuallpa,  like  the  last  of  the  Incas.  This  coincidence  gave 
rise  to  many  attempts  at  explaining  it,  even  among  writers 
of  the  1 6th  century. 

Valera  says  that  the  Indians  in  Quito  told  him  that 
when  the  cocks  the  Spaniards  brought  with  them  crowed, 
they  repeated  Atahuallpa  s  name  in  order  to  preserve  his 
memory.1) 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 2),  however,  says  that  the  Indians 
in  Cuzco  called  cocks  Atahuallpa  in  order  to  defame  that 
tyrant  and  usurper.  To  understand  these  two  different 
versions  we  must  remember  that  Atahuallpa  descended  on  the 
mother's  side  from  the  Quito  Indians  and  was  popular  in 
Quito,    whereas    in    Cuzco  he  was  regarded  as  a  usurper. 

Salcamayhua3)  realates  that  when  Ataoguallpa  was 
kept  prisoner  by  Pizarro,  he  one  day  heard  a  cock  crow, 
and  then  Atahuallpa  said,  «Even  the  birds  know  my  name 
ataoguallpa,  after  which  the  Indians  called  the  cock  atao- 
guallpa ». 

According    to    Montesinos4)    Atahuallpa  s    real    name 


1)  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  Vol.  II,  p.  484. 

2)  »  Vol.  II,  p.  483. 

3)  P.   325- 

»)  P.      12} 
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was  Huallpa  Tit  it  Inga  Yupanqui.  He  says  that  « they  call- 
ed him  Ataguallpa  after  the  nurse  who  gave  him  milk  and 
who  was  from  a  village  called  Atau,  near  Cuzco,  which  in  the 
Cuzco  dialect  means  righteousness  or  strength.  Montesinos 
renders  hnallpa  by  'kind'  or  'gentle',  a  rendering  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Ouichua  Dictionaries  to  which  I  have 
had   access.1) 

With  regard  to  this  explanation,  viz.  that  x\tahuali<pa 
should  have  been  called  after  the  place  from  which  his 
nursemaid  came,  I  am  sceptical.  The  train  of  thought  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  Indians. 

All  these  explanations  are  evidently  legendary  tales  that 
seek  to  explain  a  similarity  in  two  names  without  knowing 
the  real  reason  for  them.  Markham  doubts  these  explanations. 
He  assumes  that  huallpa  was  the  name  of  some  native  wild 
bird,  presumably  one  of  the  Alectorides,  and  that  the  name 
was  in  use  in  that  sense  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Inca 
Empire  b}^  the  Spaniards.  He  thinks  ata  must  be  some 
prefix  used  in  Quito,  or  corruption  of  hatun,  meaning  fbig' . 
If  I  understand  Markham  aright,  he  must  thus  have  meant 
that  Atahuallpa  was  called  after  this  bird  with  the  prefix 
Ata  attached  to  it.  But  he  does  not  explain  why  fowls 
should  also  have  got  this  name. 

I  believe  it  to  be  correct  that  huallpa  was  the  Ouichuan 
name  for  some  wild  bird,  though  I  have  found  no  confirma- 
tion of  this  in  the  old  literature.2)  On  the  other  hand,  Mid- 
dendorf  mentions  a  liana  with  yellow  flowers  that  resembles 
a  hen,  and  which  the  Quichua  call  ' 'huallpa  huallpa  . 

It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  fowls  were  named 


y)  According  to  Cordero,  huallpa  in  Ecuador  means  « cowardly », 
which  is  probably  modern  and  has  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
fowl.     The  same  holds  good  of  huallpayana,  (  =  to  lose  courage.)     (R.  27) 

2)  According  to  Navarro  zacha-huallpa  means  a  pheasant,  and  yacu- 
huallpa  a  water-fowl  (R.  27).  A  vulture  (gallinazo)  is  ishma-huallpa.  His 
notes  were  taken  from  the  Cholones  on  the  Ucayali,  and  it  looks  as  if  these 
were  modern  compoundings. 


after  some  native  bird.  To  this  'huallpa  was  affixed  ' Ata  , 
which  according  to  Yillavicencio  means  'beautiful',  or  pos- 
sibly Atua,  which  Middendorf  interprets  as  'fortune  of  war.5 
But  I  assume  furthermore  that  it  was  the  Inca  Atahuallpa 
who  was  called  after  the  /owl,  and  not  the  other  way  about. 
This  presupposes,  however,  that  fowls  reached  the  Inca 
Empire  long  before  Pizarro,  and  in  the  foregoing  we 
have  seen  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  as- 
sumption, but  that  it  is,  in  fact,  highly  probable,  since  trade 
connections  between  the  Incas  and  the  Guarani  Indians 
on  the  Rio  Parana,  who  had  fowls  long  before  Pizarro's 
time,  were  very  considerable.  According  to  the  Indian 
manner  of  forming  new  wrords,  it  is  a  much  more  nat- 
ural explanation  for  the  fowls  to  have  been  named  after 
another  bird  than  after  the  last  of  the  Incas.  We  have 
clear  parallels  to  this,  e.  g.  in  the  Apiaca  Indians'  name 
for  fowls,  i.  e.  nambutinga,  which  means  the  white  tina- 
mid,  (nambu—tinamid,  tinga— white),  or  in  the  Guarani 
Indians'  name  for  fowls,  uruguacu,  which  means  the  big 
Uru.  They  call  a  native  wild  bird  the  Uru.1).  Acosta,*2) 
too,  asserts  that  there  were  fowls  in  Peru  before  the  Spani- 
ards arrived.  Yet  he  seems  to  assume  that  they  were 
already  there  in  pre-Columbian  times,  as  they  were  called 
by  an  Indian  name. 

If,  then,  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  fowls  were  in- 
troduced inte  the  Inca  Empire  by  trade  between  the  Incas 
and  the  Guarani  Indians,  long  before  Pizarro's  time,  I 
think  it  very  natural  for  Huayna  Capac  to  have  called 
his  darling  son  after  the  remarkable  new  bird.  In  that  case 
the  name  Atahuallpa  or  Atauhuallpa  was  presumably  not 
given  to  the  last  of  the  Incas  at  birth,  but  later.    Accord - 


1)  Vol.  I,  p.  427:  »de  aves  domestieas  me  he  maravillado  de  las  galh- 
nas,  porque  en  efecto  las  habia  antes  de  ir  Espanoles;  y  es  claro  indicio 
tener  nombres  de  alia,  que  a  la  gallina  Hainan  gualpa. » 

2)  Odontophorus  capueira,  Spix. 
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ing  to  Las  Casas1)  the  Incas  changed  their  names  three 
times.  They  got  the  first  soon  after  birth,  the  second  at 
the  age  of  eight,  the  third  at  eighteen.  Cieza  de  Leon2) 
says  they  changed  the  name  they  got  soon  after  birth  for 
another  when  they  were  between  ten  and  twelve.  When 
Atahuaij,pa  was  strangled  in  1533,  he  was  about  30  years 
old.3) 

It  was  not  unusual  for  an  Inca  to  have  the  name  of 
an  animal.  But,  be  it  noted,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
ruling  family  had  the  name  of  a  mammal.  None  of  them 
were  called,  for  instance,  uturunco  (jaguar)  or  ucumari 
(bear),  though  their  soldiers  had  such  names.  Even  before 
Atahuaeepa's  time,  vallpa  or  huallpa  was  not  an  unusual 
name:  thus,  the  Inca  Viracocha  had  a  brother  called  Pauac 
Vallpa  Malta.  He  had  also  a  brother  called  Marca  Yuto*.) 
Thomas  translates  marca  by  « el  valedor,  o  abogado  protec- 
tor»  and  yuto  by  «perdiz»,  i.  e.  partridge.  Mayta  Capac 
Inga  had  a  son  Apo  Tarco  Guaman.  The  last  word  means 
a  falcon.  Capac  Yupanqui  had  a  son  called  Apo  saca  (sa- 
caca?)  Inga.  Sacaca,  according  to  HoeGUIN,  is  a  gorgeous 
bird  like  a  partridge.5)  vSarmiento  6)  mentions  one  Don 
Garcia  Pillco  Topa  of  the  Incas;  Pillco,  according  to  Hoe- 
guin,  is  a  bird  with  fine  feathers.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples  to  show  the  employment  of  birds'  names  for 
Indians   of   rank. 

If  it  is  correct  that  the  Incas  first  got  fowls  from  the 
Guarani  Indians,  one  might  perhaps  expect  their  name 
for  fowls  to  have  been  uruguacu  and  not  atahuallpa.    But 


L)  P.  178. 
>■)  p.  230 

3)  To  judge  of  the  age  of  a  man  like  Atahuallpa  can  scarcely  have  been 
an  easy  matter.  The  Spaniards  probably  put  it  far  too  high.  As  a  rule 
the  Indians  look  much  older  than  they  are,  as  can  be  observed,  for  instance, 
from  my  demographic  investigations  among  the  Mosetene  Indians. 

4)  Jimenez  de  la  Espada,  Una  Antigualla  Peruana. 
°)  »Sacaca   —   como   perdiz,    paxaro   de    colores. » 

G)    P-    132. 
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it  is  not  a  matter  of  course  that  a  tribe  which  has  got  fowls 
from  another  tribe  should  also  take  over  their  name  for 
them.  Thus,  the  Apiaca  must  have  got  fowls  from  the 
Mundurucu  or  the  Paressi,  but  they  have  quite  an  inde- 
pendent name  for  fowls.  It  is  conceivable  that  atahuallpa 
is  a  kind  of  translation  of  uruguagu.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  discover  if  the  Uru  bird  occurs  in  Charcas,  and 
what  it  is  called  in  Quichuan.  It  may  prove  to  be  huallpa. 
I  merely  mention  this  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
question. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Quichua  have  the  name 
huallpa  huallpa  for  a  liana  with  yellow  flowers  which  resem- 
bles a  hen.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  if  it  is  the 
same  liana  that  the  Chiriguano  call  uru-uru  because  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  like  a  cock's-comb. 

Uru   is,   therefore,    Odontophorus  capueira. 
Uruguagu  is  big  Uru,   or  'Fowl'. 
Uru-uru  is  a  liana  resembling  a  cock. 
Huallpa    is? 

Atahuallpa  is  a  hen,  and  can  mean  'mighty',  big  Hu- 
allpa. 

Huallpa  huallpa  is  a  liana  resembling  a  fowl. 
Within  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  Quichua  we 
find    Indian    tribes   belonging   to    quite    different   language 
groups,  the  Pano,   Arawak,   Guarani,   etc,   with  names  for 
a  fowl  which  are  evidently  variations  of  Atahuallpa. 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  Inca  sphere  of  influence 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  their  land 
by    Pizarro. 

Nowadays  both  the  Aymara  and  Quichua  except  in 
Northern  Ecuador  no  longer  call  a  fowl  atahuallpa  but 
simply  huallpa  or  guallpa.  The  prefix  ata  has  been  drop- 
ped, in  the  same  way  as  uruguagu  has  become  uru  among 
a  number  of  Guarani  Indians.  Almost  all  the  tribes  in  are- 
as bordering  on  the  Inca  Empire  which  have  names  for  fowls 
borrowed  from  the  Incas,  have  these  names  derived  from 


Atahttallpa  and  not  from  Huallpa,  as  we  shall  see  In  the 
following. 


Name  of  the  tribe. 

Fowl  in  their  language 

Apolista 

atalpa. 

Araticanians 

ata,    achaval,    achauall 

Atacameno 

at-halpa. 

Campa 

atahua,    tagualpa. 

Coconuco 

ataguall. 

Culino 

atau-arika. 

Jivaro 

atdsh,    atdshi. 

Mosetene 

ataxia. 

Omagua 

ataualy. 

Paez 

at  alloy. 

Paniquita 

atta'il. 

Sipibo 

atapa. 

Uitoto 

ata  ua . 

•  Veliche 

achau. 

Yamiaca 

atahua. 

Zaparo 

atagwari. 

Cayapa 

gudllapa. 

Esmeralda 

gilallpa. 

Furthermore,  I  consider  that  the  words  given  below 
are  also  variations  of  Atahuallpa,  or  Huallpa.  The  Map 
shows  us  that  the  area  where  these  names  occur  together 
with  the  words  that  undoubtedly  come  from  Atahuallpa 
or  Huallpa,  forms  a  connected  whole. 


Name  of  the  tribe 

Campa 

Inapari 

Canichana 

Chontaquiro 

Catiana 

Manetenery 

Yuracare 


Their  words  for  fowl. 

tahuaripa,  huaripa,  taguarina, 

tahuari 

tahuari. 

achauripa. 

taudriba. 

catauri. 

talipa. 
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Name  of  the  tribe 

Their  words  for 

Kuniba 

achaweripd 

Maropa 

hudlipa. 

Tacana 

guaripa. 

Chacobo 

p  atari. 

Ipurina 

p  atari. 

Pacaguara 

patiari. 

Yamamadi 

batari. 

Movima 

matabare. 

Maraua 

matauary. 

Uairacu 

ateuary. 

Amueixa 

atullup. 

Ticuna 

ota. 

Among  those  tribes  that  evidently  got  names  for  fowls 
from  the  Quichua  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Arauca- 
nians.  They  call  fowls  achauall,  achaval,  or  simply  ata. 
For  the  majority  of  the  other  domestic  animals  introduced 
in  post-Columbian  times  from  the  Old  World,  the  Arau- 
canians  have  names  borrowed  from  Spanish,  i.  e.  ovicha  or 
ovisa  for  sheep  (oveja),  huaca  and  hauac  for  bull  and  cow 
(vaca),  cahuallu  or  cahuellu  for  horse  (caballo)1).  That 
the  Araucanians  have  borrowed  the  name  for  a  fowl  from 
Ouichuan  shows  that  they  first  got  fowls  from  the  Qui- 
chua, i.  e.  the  Incas,  and  that  either  before  the  Spaniards 
penetrated  into  the  country  or  very  shortly  afterwards. 
Had  they  got  fowls  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  when 
Spanish  influence  was  making  itself  felt,  they  would  pre- 
sumably have  called  them  gallina,  or  have  invented  a  name 
for    them. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  names  for  fowls 
that  derive  from  Atahuallpa  occur  on  the  lower  Rio  Uca- 
yali  and  a  good  way  down  the  Amazon.  The  most  easter- 
ly is  near  the  mouth  of  the  R.  Jurua  in  the  R.  Amazon. 

*)  Havestadt. 
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In  this  connection  we  should  call  to  mind  that  Orel- 
i<ana  in  Amazonas  heard  tales  evidently  referring  to  the 
Inca  Empire.1)  The  Indians  spoke  of  a  mighty  chieftain 
lea  in  a  country  to  the  south.  He  had  much  gold  and 
silver.  The  land  of  the  Amazons  was  evidently  nothing 
else  but  the  Inca  Empire,  the  stories  about  which  grew 
more  and  more  fantastic  the  further  one  got  away  from 
it.  In  this  land  of  the  Amazons  there  were  llamas,  sun- 
worship,  salt  lakes,  woollen  clothes,  etc.  It  was  a  cold 
country  with  very  little  fire-wood,  but  quantities  of  pro- 
visions. 

On  the  R.  Ucayali  the  Indians  had  evidently  not  only 
heard  reports  about  the  Inca  Empire;  there  were  also  Indi- 
ans who  had  been  there.  When  in  1557  Joan  de  Saunas 
Eoyola  was  the  first  white  man  to  go  up  the  R.  Ucayali, 
he  followed  the  report  of  a  country  called  Ycatara.  But 
there  he  was  told  that  Ycatara  was  nothing  else  but  Cuz- 
co,  and  met  Indians  who  had  been  there  and  who  described 
the  town  in  such  a  manner  that  Salinas  saw  that  the  state- 
ments were  correct.  That  these  connections  between  the 
Incas  and  the  Indians  on  the  Rio  Ucayali  should  have 
begun  later  than  the  ruin  of  the  Inca  Empire,  which  took 
place  amid  strife  and  disturbances,  is  scarcely  credible.  It  was 
the  old  trade  connections  that  Salinas  witnessed  here,  by 
which  even  Indians  on  the  lower  Rio  Ucayali  obtained 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.2)  It  must  also  have  been  by 
the  same  route  fowls  and  their  Quichuan  name  spread  from 
the  Inca  territory  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
conquest    of    the   country  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  extreme  N.  E.  outpost  of  the  Atahuallpa  name 
is  the  word  dtaua  among  the  Uitoto.  This  recalls  what 
Oviedo3)  relates  about  the  rumours  which  Hohermuth  von 


x)  Carvajal,  pp.  15,  41,  67,  et  seq. 

2)  Joan    de  Saunas  Loyoi,a.     Relaciones  geograficas  de  Indias    Vol 
IV,  p.  LXV  sqq. 

3)  Lib    XXV. 
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SpKier  heard  in  1536  somewhat  further  north  of  the  Inca 
Empire.  Following  the  Andes  he  had  with  great  difficulty 
crossed  the  Apure,  the  Casanare,  and  other  rivers.  From 
the  Casanare  he  continued  S.  W.,  hearing  tales  everywhere 
about  riches  to  be  found  in  the  mountains.  He  was  told 
about  a  chieftain,  Guaygueri,  who  could  tell  the  Spaniards 
all  about  it.  So  they  got  the  chieftain  to  visit  them,  and 
he  was  of  course  well  received  by  Hohermuth.  Guaygueri 
said  that  bej'ond  the  mountains  they  would  find  plenty 
of  silver,  gold,  and  domestic  sheep  which  the  Indians  living 
there  shut  up  at  night  in  enclosures.  This  rich  land  was 
in  a  plain  with  but  little  fire-wood.  All  the  vessels  used 
were   of  gold   and   silver. 

Hohermuth  and  his  companions  continued  south- 
ward, and  came  to  a  tributary  of  the  Guaviare,  which  they 
crossed.  They  next  reached  a  river  Papomane,  where  they 
met  Indians  who  told  them  a  number  of  details  about  the 
riches  in  the  west,  and  who  described  sheep  they  would 
see  there.  They  even  called  them  llamas.  One  Indian 
told  them  he  had  been  in  the  rich  country.  So  we  see  that 
the  Empire  was  know*  to  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Rio 
Guaviare,  and  that  an  Indian  had  been  there;  also  that 
they  knew  of  the  llamas  and  their  Ouichuan  name.  The 
influence  of  the  Incas  thus  extended  even  in  that  direction. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  there  were  trade  connections 
with  the  Inca  Empire  here  shortly  before  or  soon  after 
the  Conquest.  This  could  explain  why,  somewhat  further 
south,  among  the  Uitoto,  we  come  across  a  Quichuan  word 
for  fowls. 

All  these  accounts  about  the  Inca  Empire  which  the 
first  conquerors  heard  far  away  from  the  actual  district  of 
that  dominion,  show  how  far  its  fame  had  spread.  It  ic 
interesting  to  learn  that  Indians  from  the  lower  R.  Ucay- 
ali,  and  even  from  tributaries  of  the  Guaviare,  had  actually 
been   there. 

The   objection   might   be   made,    « Could   not   all   these 
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tribes  on  the  Rio  Ucayali  and  in  Upper  Amazonas  which 
for  fowls  use  a  name  that  can  evidently  derive  from  the 
Quichuan  word  Atahuallpa,  have  got  fowls  and  the  names 
for  them  later,  i.  e.  during  the  mission  times  of  the  17th 
and   18th  centuries?  »     What  refutes  this  objection  is  the 
mention  of  fowls  from  Rio  Ucayali  as  early  as  1544,  and 
from  Upper  Amazonas  in  1560.     The  name  there  must  con- 
sequently be  as  old  as  the  introduction  of  the  fowl.     That 
there  should  have  been  a  general  dropping  of  the  original 
name  in  favour  of  distortions  of  Atahuallpa,  is  impossible. 
In  cases  where  we  know  the  Indian  name  for  a  European 
cultural  element  in  the  16th  or  17th  century,  it  has  proved 
that  the  same  name,  or  a  contraction  of  it,  is  still  in  use 
in  the  same  locality.     In  the    Quichuan  spoken  in  Upper 
Amazonas  during  the  mission  times,    fowls  were  presum- 
ably not  called  Atahuallpa  but  ualipa.1) 

The  domestic  fowl  is  the  only  cultural  element  from 
the  Old  World  that  spread  extensively  from  the  area  of  the 
Inca  Empire  with  a  Quichuan  name.  This,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously remarked,  points  to  the  fact  that  fowls  spread  very 
early  by  trade  among  the  Indian  tribes. 

Not  a  single  tribe  living  in  an  area  bordering  on  the 
old  territory  of  the  Inca  Empire  calls  the  fowl  gallina  or 
mllo,  or  uses  anv  name  for  a  fowl  that  can  be  clearly  traced 
back  to  the  Spanish. 

In  the  Chaco  where,  as  I  mentioned,2)  the  influence 
of  the  Incas  must  have  been  very  great,  we  find  no  names 
for  fowls  that  can  derive  from  atahuallpa  or  huallpa.  This 
is  quite  natural.  It  was  from  S.  Brazil,  via  the  Gran  Cha- 
co, as  I  assume,  that  the  Incas  first  became  acquainted 
with  fowls.  In  all  probability  the  Chiriguano  had  fowls, 
and  consequently  a  name  for  them,  before  the  Incas.  The 
conquests   of  the  Chiriguano  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the 


x)   Gallina    =*    ualipa.     MarTIUS,   Vol.  II,  p.    295. 
-)    NORDEXSKIOI.D    (i). 
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I nca  Empire,  also  rendered  more  difficult  the  intercourse 
between  the  Incas  and  the  other  tribes  in  the  Chaco. 

In  Paraguay  the  Guarani  Indians  call  a  fowl  uruguagu. 
The.  Caingua  in  Misiones  only  say  uru,  according  to  Vogt. 
The  Chiriguano,  Chane,  and  Tapiete  in  the  most  westerly 
part  of  the  Chaco,  call  a  hen  urucuna  and  a  cock  uru- 
cuimbac.  Cuna  means  woman,  ciiimbae  man.  N.  of  Sta. 
Rosa  live  a  few  Guarani-speaking  Indians  who  call  a  hen 
uruguasu  and  a  cock  tacareo. 

Uruguagu  means  the  big  Uru.  According  to  v.  Ihering, 
the  uru  is  a  little  native  bird,  « Odontophorus  capueira  (Spix)  » 
When  they  first  got  fowls,  the  Indians  evidently  compared 
them  with  this  familiar  bird,  and  called  them  after  it. 
The  Uru  cock  is  said  to  crow  at  sunrise  and  sunset.1)  The 
Ingain  in  Misiones  also  compare  the  domestic  fowl  with 
the  Uru.2)  They  call  the  latter  edn,  and  the  male  of  the 
domestic  fowl  edn   id.3) 

The  only  non-Guarani-speaking  Indians  who  employ 
names  for  fowls  which  apparently  derive  from  uruguagu, 
are  the  Chiquito  and  Churapa.  These  latter  are  Chiquito 
Indians  transplanted  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  province  of  Sara, 
north  of  Sta.  Cruz.4)  According  to  Adam  and  Henry,  the 
Chiquito  call  a  fowl  o-curubagys.  From  my  notes  I  find 
that  the  Churapa  call  a  hen  uruhuasic.  The  Indian  tribes 
in  the  Gran  Chaco,  the  Mataco,  Choroti,  etc.  have  quite 
other  names  for  fowls. 

The  Chiriguano  migrated  to  their  present  locality  in 
the  third  decade  of  the  16th  century,  after  Alejo  Gar- 
cia's  plundering  expedition.5)     A  few  decades  later  their 

a)  »X.a  madrugada  e  depois  da  entrada  do  sol  pousam  sobre  urn  galho 
de  arvorc  baixa,  fazendo  o  gallo  ouvir  a  sua  voz. »  H.  v.  IhERING  (3), 
p.  407. 

-)  AmbroseTTi  (2)  thinks  the  Uru  is  a  Cvhptuvus;  but  this  must  be 
a  mistake. 

3)  AMBROSETTI    (2) 

4)  PASTEEES,    Vol.    I.    p.    75. 
XORDEXSKIOED    (3). 
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connection  with  their  kinsmen  east  of  the  R.  Paraguay 
seems  to  have  been  severed.  They  probably  took  fowls 
with  them  when  they  migrated,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Guarani  Indians  in  S.  Brazil  had  plenty  of  fowls  already 
in  Cabot's  time,  and  far  inland,  too.  If  it  had  been  from 
the  west  that  the  Chiriguano  Indians  had  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  fowls,  they  would  not  have  had  the  same 
name  for  them  as  the  Guarani  in  Paraguay.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  find  in  Chiquitan  a  word  for  fowls 
borrowed  from  the  Guarani  language,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  it  was  through  Chiquitos  that  communications  pass- 
ed   between  the  Indians  in  Paraguay  and  the  Chiriguano. 

Table  I  and  Map  I  show  us  which  tribes  call  a  fowl 
uru  or  uruguagu  or  the  like. 

Ruiz  de  Montoya  takes  uruguagu  capucai  to  mean, 
i.  e.  fcanto  del  gallo',  or  the  crowing  of  the  cock  Qapucai, 
according  to  Barbosa  Rodriguez,  is  «grito,  chamar;  verb., 
elamar,  gritar,  chamar  por  alguem. »  This  word,  with  small 
changes,  is  used  for  a  fowl  in  the  Lingua  Geral.  We  only 
come  across  it  among  two  non-Guarani  tribes,  the  Cariri 
and  the  Botocuds.  The  distant  Tapirape  call  fowls  uren- 
japucdya.  The  question  is  whether  this  is  not  a  remnant 
of  an  original  form,  i.  e.  uren  being  the  same  as  Uru.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  a  fowl  was  first  called  the  big,  crow- 
ing Uru,  and  that  in  the  Lingua  Geral  Uru  and  guagu 
were  simply  dropped,  and  one  was  content  to  call  it  'the 
crower'.  In  the  Lingua  Geral,  too,  a  distinction  is  care- 
fully made  between  the  cock  and  the  hen  by  adding  the 
word  for  male  or  female,  though  this  does  not  always  ap- 
pear from  the  glossaries.  Thus,  according  to  Kissenberth, 
the  Guajajara  name  for  hen  is  sapukdikuze,  kuze  meaning 
the  female.  In  the  Lingua  Geral  of  the  Rio  Negro  sapu- 
kaya  has  evidently  been  Portuguesicized.  The  hen  is  call- 
ed   zapugal-la    and    the    cock   gal-lo. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Tapirape  name  for  a  fowl,  uren- 
)apukdya,  must  be  old.     This  also  seems  to  be  clear  from 
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the  Tapirape  being  one  of  the  few  Guarani  tribes  in 
Brazil  that  do  not  call  the  banana  pacova.  My  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  Tapirape  got  fowls  and  the  name 
for  them  from  the  Guarani  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Brazil 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Connections 
were  then  broken  off  with  these  Indians  before  the  banana 
arrived,  the  Tapirape  only  getting  the  banana  later,  through 
the  Caraja,  Indians  with  whom  the}'  are  otherwise  not 
related  at  all  linguistically,  but  with  whom  they  share  the 
name  for  the  banana.  We  have  seen  that  various  Indian 
tribes  took  the  Spanish  word  for  a  fowl,  gallina,  or  the  Por- 
tuguese word  gallinha,  changing  them  slightly.  We  find 
this  type  of  word  for  a  fowl  in  two  areas.  One  embraces 
the  most  northerly  part  of  S.  America,  the  other  runs  like 
a  wedge  right  into  the  continent  from  around  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  the  upper  Rio  Paraguay. 

Such  words  for  a  fowl  as  seem  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
siderable variations  of  gallina  or  gallinha,  or  more  rarely  of 
gallo,  are  the  following: 


Name  of  tribe. 

Acawoi 

Arawaks 

Arecuna 

Atorai 

Bintukua 

Came 

Carib   (Ant.) 

Carib    (Guiana; 

Chakes 

Chibcha 

Coroado 

Cumanagoto 

Cuna-Cueva 

Goajiro 


Name  for  a  fowl. 

cariwina. 


gama. 

gari. 

alliram,   cay  on. 

cariwina. 

karena. 

caina. 

arinja. 

garina. 

cdlin. 

galina,  garina,   karma. 
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Guamaca  °alina,  gdyu. 

Guarauno  cariwina 

Guato  magari-jahe   (see   p.   38). 

Macusi  gariwina,   cariwina. 

Mirripu  tigaiora  (see  p.  40). 

Parauhano  karina. 

Tupinamba  arignan-miri   (see  />.   _/5). 

Bororo  kogorica? 

For  the  rest,  there  are  not  many  names  for  fowls  in 
S.  America  with  a  very  large  distribution.  But  there  are 
a  few  quite  widely  distributed,  and  they  clearly  point  out 
the  old  communications  between  certain  Indian  tribes. 
The  onomatopoeic  corotoco  has  a  wide  distribution.  We 
find  it  among  the  Caribs  in  Guiana,  the  Carijona,  and,  in 
a  cognate  form,  among  the  Cadiueo  on  the  Rio  Paraguay. 
In  Paraguay  and  in  Guiana  it  has  certainly  not  the  same 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
for  a  fowl  common  to  the  Carijona  and  the  Caribs  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  reveal  post-Columbian  communications, 
in  spite  of  the  great  distance  that  separates  them.  Karl 
v.  d.  Steinen,1)  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  Carijona 
and  the  Caribs  in  Guiana  have  the  same  name  for  another 
post-Columbian   cultural   element,   viz,   the   banana. 

We  find  the  names  schakika  sika,  chika  etc.,  among 
several  Ges  tribes  from  the  Camacan  on  the  Brazilian  coast 
to  about  the  Rio  Tocantin.  They  evidently  indicate  a 
route  by  which  the  fowls  were  conveyed  from  the  coast 
far  inland  in  K.   Brazil. 


l)    St.     (i),    p.    313,    314. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

The   Introduction    of  Horses  and  Cattle  into  S. 

America. 

In  a  considerable  part  of  S.  America  the  Indians 
gained  their  first  knowledge  of  horses  when  they  were 
conquered  by  the  whites.  As  far  as  it  was  possible  the 
whites  took  horses  with  them  on  their  expeditions  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  It  was  only  on  the  Argentine 
pampas  that  a  number  of  Indians  first  saw  the  horse  as  an 
animal  that  had  run  wild,  or  as  one  ridden  by  other  In- 
dians who  had  learnt  the  art  of  riding,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  whites. 

In  1536  Mendoza  took  72  horses  and  mares  to  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  44  of  these  were  left  behind,  according  to  Juan 
de  Rivadeneyra,  wrhen  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the 
newly  established  Buenos  Aires.  He  says  that  by  1581 
these  horses  had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
covered  the  pampas.  Ruy  Diaz  de  Guzman,  however, 
asserts  that  there  wrere  only  5  mares  and  7  horses  that  were 
left  to  run  wild.  Hernando  de  Montauvo,  in  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Spain  dated  October  12th,  1585,  writes  that 
there  were  more  than  80,000  wild  horses  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  which  were  descended  from  the  horses  left  behind 
by   Mendoza's   companions. 

Cardoso,  from  whose  work  the  above  is  quoted,  points 
out,  presumably  quite  correctly,  that  when  the  Spaniards 
abandoned  Buenos  Aires  they  had  no  horses  to  leave  be- 
hind, since  they  were  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  hunger 
by  the  investment  of  the  newly  established  place  by  the 
Indians    that    they  ate   whatever  eatables  the}'  could  get 
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hold  of,  including  their  own  horses.  In  Cardoso's  opinion, 
therefore,  the  whole  story  about  the  runaway  horses  from 
Mendoza's  expedition,  which  became  wild,  is  a  fabrica- 
tion. Furthermore  he  attempts  to  prove  statistically  that 
the  horses  and  mares  which,  according  to  tradition,  were 
left  at  I^a  Plata,  could  not  have  multiplied  by  1585  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  covered  the  pampas,  or  that  the 
80,000  wild  horses  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  1585  could 
have  been  bred  from  them.  The  conclusion  he  arrives  at 
is  that  these  wild  horses  were  not  the  descendants  of  the 
animals  Mendoza  had  brought,  but  were  really  native 
horses,  i.  e.,  that  there  were  wild  horses  there  at  the  time 
of  the  Discovery,  and  that  Equus  rectidcns,  which  is  closely 
related  osteologically  to  the  domesticated  horse,  had  sur- 
vived on  the  Argentine  pampas.  The  question  arises  whe- 
ther possibly  some  of  Mendoza's  horses  did  not  escape  and 
disappear  on  the  pampas  before  the  investment  and  con- 
sequent famine.  Montaevo's  figure  of  80,000  is  certainly 
an  exaggeration.  Statements  of  this  kind  often  approach 
the  truth  more  nearly  if  you  eliminate  one  or  two  cy- 
phers. We  must  also  regard  the  assertion  that  the  horses 
covered  the  pampas  as  an  exaggeration,  caused  perhaps 
by  the  same  herd  appearing  at  different  spots  in  search  of 
good  pasture.  It  could  easily  be  the  case  in  Faekner's 
time1)  that  quantities  of  horses  would  be  visible  at  one  mo- 
ment at  a  certain  spot,  and  none  at  another  moment  at 
the  same  spot.  The  herds  of  horses  evidently  wandered 
extensively. 

That  the  wild  horses  seen  on  the  pampas  in  1585  were 
original  American  horses,  I  cannot  believe.  There  is  so 
much  that  argues  against  this.  If  there  had  been  wild 
horses  on  the  pampas  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, why  are  they  not  mentioned  from  Aecazaba's  ex- 
pedition   of    1534,    when    Patagonia  was  traversed  for  the 
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first  time,  or  in  Ramirez's  and  Garcia's  letters,  or  in  the 
accounts  of  the  legal  proceedings  dealing  with  Cabot's 
journey,  or  by  Schmidel.  If  the  herds  of  horses  on  the 
pampas  were  very  considerable  about  1585,  they  must,  if 
they  were  native  horses,  also  have  been  there  in  the  third 
and  fourth  decades  of  the  16th  century.  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  they  should  not  already  then  have  been  observed 
by  the  numerous  Europeans  who  were  visiting  the  country 
at  the  time.  The  Spaniards  would  surely  have  found  the 
occurrence  of  wild  horses  sufficiently  striking  for  them  to 
have  touched  on  it  in  even  the  most  summary  accounts 
of  their  voyages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guanaco  is  men- 
tioned from  Alcazaba's  expedition,  as  well  as  by  Ramirez 
and  Schmidel. 

Cardoso  has  pointed  out  that  on  Cabot's  map  of 
15441)  of  Rio  Parana  and  adjoining  territories,  a  horse  is 
depicted  which,  he  thinks,  is  meant  to  represent  a  wild 
one.  I  cannot  understand  what  gave  Cardoso  the  idea 
that  this  map  was  drawn  in  1533.  Cabot's  map  of  1532 
or  1533  was  lost,  and  there  is  no  proof,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  the  map  of  1544  was  simply  a  cop}'  of  the  former. 
The  drawing  of  a  horse  was  presumably  added  merely  for 
a  decorative  purpose,  just  as  many  other  mystical  animals 
were  often  used  to  adorn  the  maps  of  that  period.  It  is 
very  rash  to  take  a  drawing  of  a  horse  on  Cabot's  map 
of  1544  as  a  proof  of  his  having  seen  or  known,  during 
his  journeys  of  1527 — 1529,  that  there  were  wild  native 
horses  in  Rio  Parana,  especially  when  there  is  not  a  word 
mentioned  about  wild  horses  in  other  documents  dealing 
with  Cabot's  journeys.1)  In  the  legend  to  the  map  of 
1544,   dealing  with  Rio  de  la  Plata,  there  is  a  mention, 


x)  P.  379. 

*)  In  MONTES'  accounts  kept  during  the  stay  in  Sta.  Cataliua,  we 
read,  it  is  true,  »Mas  di  por  dos  caballos  armados  dos  cunas, »  By  fca- 
ballos  armados',  howewer,  are  probably  meant  armadillos.  An  armadillo 
may  well  be  likened  to  a  horse  with  armour. 
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on  the  other  band,  of  the  occurrence  of  guanacos.  There 
we  read  that  in  that  country  there  is  a  species  of  sheep, 
as  large  as  donkeys,  resembling  camels,  with  the  difference 
that  their  wool  is  as  fine  as  silk.1)  It  may  be  that  from 
this  very  description  a  horse  was  drawn  on  the  map. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  animals  from  which 
the  wild  horses  on  the  pampas  originated,  need  not  have 
been  introduced  from  Europe  via  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  that  this  was  effected,  wholly  or  part- 
ly, from  the  western  side  of  the  country,  from  where,  at 
least,  the  Indians  on  the  Argentine  pampas  learnt  how  to 
ride.  While  Buenos  Aires  lay  waste  from  1541  to  1580, 
Chile  was  under  the  command  of  numerous  Spaniards, 
towns  were  founded,  and  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses 
were  introduced.  From  the  same  direction  considerable 
bands  of  mounted  Spaniards  made  their  way  into  what 
is  now  Argentina,  and  several  towns  were  also  founded 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  no  place  were 
wild   native   horses   seen. 

In  Pedro  de  Vai,divia's  letters  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  which  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and  one  who 
conducted  matters,  nothing  is  mentioned  of  there  being 
horses  in  the  land  of  the  Araucanians  when  he  first  pene- 
trated it.  He  relates  that  they  called  the  Spaniards 
ingas  and  the  horses  hueques  ingas,  i.  e.  the  llamas  of  the 
Incas.  If,  at  this  time,  there  had  been  real  American 
wild  horses  on  the  Argentine  pampas,  as  Cardoso  thinks, 
the  Araucanians  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
and  would  assuredly  not  have  compared  the  horses  of 
the  Spaniards  to  llamas.  Valdivia  speaks  of  horses  and 
mares  brought  by  the  Spaniards  to  Chile,  and  also  of  at- 
tacks by  Indians  in  which  horses  were  stolen. 

Cardoso  mentions  that  the  Querandies,  in  their  fights 


x)  »Ay  en  est  a  tierra,  unas  aueias  grandes  como  asnos  comunes,  de 
figura  de  eamellos,  saluo  que  tienen  la  lana  tan  //  fina  como  seda  .  .  . 
Harrisse,  p.  285  and  p.  433. 
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with  the  Spaniards,  were  not  afraid  of  the  horses,  and  from 
this  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  these  animals  were  not 
strange  to  them.  But  the  Araucanians,  says  Valdivia, 
were  afraid  of  them  in  their  first  battles.  The  statement 
that  the  Indians  were  not  afraid  of  the  horses,  must  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the}'  already  knew  them. 
Quite  a  number  of  Indians  fought  bravely  against  firearms 
the  first  time  they  were  face  to  face  with  them,  and  the 
« thunder  and  lightning »  in  the  strangers'  hands  must  have 
made  a  still  more  intimidating  impression  on  them  than 
the  big,  strange  animals  they  saw  for  the  first  time. 

In  1553  Valdivia  was  defeated  by  his  quondam  groom, 
IvAUTARO.  The  following  year  the  Araucanians  gained  a 
victory  over  Vii^agra,  and  even  captured  his  cannons. 
Numbers  of  horses  we're  stolen  from  the  whites,  and  among 
these  Indians,  who  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  adapting 
themselves  to  the  Spanish  method  of  warfare,  there  were 
soon  splendid  horsemen,  whose  skill  even  Erciixa  has 
sung  the  praises  of.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  Araucanians  had  got  together  a  fine  body  of  ca- 
valry.1) 

Thanks  to  the  connections  the  Araucanians  had  east 
of  the  Andes,  the  Indians  there  could  also  get  horses, 
which  horses  could  run  wild  in  great  numbers.  From  the 
Araucanians  the  Indians  of  the  pampas  and  the  Tehuelche 
could  learn  equestrianism,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  word  for 
horse,  which  was  used  by  the  Araucanians  alongside 
another    term    already    mentioned    here. 

These  horses  that  had  run  wild,  would  later  make  their 
way,  while  seeking  suitable  pastures,  northward  as  far  up 
as  Buenos  Aires,  where  the}'  appeared  in  great  numbers 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Cattle,  too,  were  taken  over  to  S.  America  at  a  very 
early  date.     In  the  lists  of  the  outfit  for  Aguado's  expe- 


2)    MOUXA,    p      67. 
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(lition  of  1495  are  included  loo  head  of  cattle.1)  Seafaring 
men  took  live  animals  with  them  for  victuals.  Magellan's 
list  includes  six  cows.2) 

As  the  Spaniards  were  generally  mounted  on  their 
inland  expeditions,  but  did  not  take  cattle  with  them  un- 
til they  meant  to  settle,  many  Indians  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  must  have  become  acquainted  with  horses 
earlier  than  with  cattle.  But  whereas  the  sailors  had  live 
animals  with  them  for  victuals,  many  of  the  coast  Indians 
probably  saw  cattle  before  they  saw  horses.  In  Patagonia, 
possibly  also  in  the  interior  of  the  Chaco,  man}-  Indians 
had  no  doubt  seen  cattle,  either  in  a  wild  state  or  domes- 
ticated in  the  settlements  of  other  Indians,  before  they 
saw  any  whites. 

In  Relaciones  Geograficas  de  Indias3)  we  read,  in  a 
fantastic  description  that  gives  some  details  of  Diego  Ale- 
man's  unfortunate  expedition  to  Mojos  in  1564,  that  the 
Indians  in  Mahari  had  domestic  cattle  like  Spanish  cows. 
These  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  for  slaughter. 
It  is  imaginable  that  they  may  have  got  cows  from  the 
whites  in  Paraguay,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
custom  of  using  oxen  as  beasts  of  burden  should  have 
been  introduced  so  early  in  Mojos.  There  aire  now,  and 
there  were,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, large  herds  of  wild  cattle  in  that  neighbourhood. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Maps  2  and  3  and  the  tables  here 
below,  it  was  usual  for  the  Indians  to  use  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese words  for  both  horses  and  cattle.  In  many  places 
the  Indians  had  evidently  learnt  a  little  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese while  getting  to  know  about  these  animals.  When 
they  use  native  words  for  them,  they  generally  call  them 
tapirs  or  deer.      As  a  rule,   when  a  tribe  called  a  cow  a 


2)  Navarrete,  Vol.  II,  p.  184.     The   equipment  included  6  mares,  4 
he- asses  and  2  she- asses,  4  heifers  and  2  bull-calves,  and  100  head  of  cattle. 

2)  Navarrete,  Vol.  IV,  p.  11. 

3)  Vol.  IV,  p.  CXCVII. 
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tapir,  it  could  not  use  the  same  word  for  a  horse,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  where  the  cow  was 
compared  to  a  tapir,  and  where  the  horse  was,  or  where 
either  of  them  was  compared  to  a  deer. 

In  the  Iyingua  Geral  a  cow  is  tapyra.  A  few  non-Gua- 
rani  tribes,  who  took  their  name  for  a  cow  from  the  Lin- 
gua Geral,  call  a  cow  a  tapir,  and  have  other  words  for  the 
tapir.  Thus,  the  Wapisiana  say  kudui  for  a  tapir,  and 
tapir  for  a  cow.  The  Bororo  sa}^  ki  for  the  former  and 
tapira  for  the  latter. 

There  is  no  genuine  Indian  word  in  common  use  for 
a  horse,  and  for  a  cow  there  is  onfy  tapyra,  a  tapir. 

The  Botokuds,  according  to  Rudolph,  compare  a  horse 
to  a  certain  spineless  bamboo.  This  bamboo  has  no  spines 
or  horns,  and  in  comparison  with  cattle  the  horse  has 
no  horns.  That,  at  least,  is  the  explanation  given  of  this 
curious  comparison. 

Should  the  historical  proofs  of  the  horse  being  post- 
Columbian  in  America  be  considered  insufficient,  conclu- 
sive evidence  would  be  afforded  by  the  words  for  a  horse 
used  by  different  Indian  tribes.  An  animal  known  in  pre- 
Columbian  times  would  not  be  commonly  called  by  a  word 
borrowed  from  Spanish,  or  by  names  that  show  the  horse 
has  been  compared  to  familiar  native  animals.  This  also 
holds  good  of  the  tribes  on  the  Argentine  pampas  and  in 
adjacent   territories. 
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TABLE  TO  MAPS  II  AND  III. 

Words  used  by  Various  Indian  Tribes 
for  the  Horse  and  the  Cow. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Banana  into  S.  America. 
Historical  investigation. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  proved  by  de  Candolle  and 
Karl  v.  d.  Steinen  that  the  banana  was  introduced  into 
America  by  the  whites.  Before  dealing  with  the  words 
for  banana  used  by  different  Indian  tribes,  I  would  com- 
plete in  some  measure  the  historical  statements  made  by 
these  writers,  and  mention  what  cultivated  plants  the  first 
pioneers  found  among  the  Indians  in  different  parts  of 
vS.  America  and  the  West  Indies,  restricting  myself  to  such 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  climate  permits  of  the  ba- 
nana being  cultivated.  I  shall  only  draw  on  the  accounts 
of  those  who  from  the  time  of  the  Discovery  came  in  con- 
tact with  Indians  who  had  been  untouched,  or  practically 
untouched,  by  the  civilization  of  the  whites. 

In  an  investigation  of  this  nature,  great  caution  must 
be  used  in  consulting  such  authors  as,  for  instance,  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  Acosta,  Cobo,  or  Lery,  for  the  Indi- 
ans they  came  in  contact  with  had  already  learnt  much 
from  the  white  men.  On  the  strength  of  their  statements 
it  would  be  of  little  value  to  prove  that  such  and  such  a 
cultivated  plant  existed  in  America  in  pre-Columbian  times. 

From  his  first  voyage  Columbus  mentions: — 

Cotton,1)   gourds,2)    fexoes,3)   faxones,4)  fay  as  (habas),5) 


1)  Navarretk,  vol.  i,  p.  173,  197,  etc. 

2)  Ibid.,  p.  180,  188,  225. 

3)  Ibid.,  p.  203  (beans). 

4)  Ibid.,  p.  200  (beans). 

5)  Ibid.,  p.  200,  203  (beans). 
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maize?,1)  mames,  niames,  ajes,2)6)  cassava,3)  red  pepper,4) 
tobacco.5) 

From  Columbus's  second  voyage  to  America  Dr  Chanca 
mentions  cotton,  ages,  red  pepper, « granos  como  avel- 
lanas»,  and  a  root  that  was  probably  manioc.  He  writes: 
»E1  mantenimiento  suyo  es  pan  hecho  de  raices  de  una 
verba  que  es  entre  arbol  e  yerba  e  el  age. »  Of  this 
age  Chanca  writes:  »A  este  age  Hainan  los  de  Caribi  nabi 
e  los  indios  hage. » 7) 

From  S.  America  Vespucci  mentions  manioc,  cotton, 
coca,   and   gourds.8)      Vaas   de   Caminha,   from   Cabral's 


a)  Ibid.,  p.  230,  232. 

2)  Ibid.,  p.  200,  203,  238,.  242,  251,  263,  281. 

3)  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

4)  Ibid.,  p.  286. 

5)  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

6)  Of  the  « mames  >>  Columbus  writes:  >>ellos  los  tienen  llenas  de  ma- 
mes, que  son  come  zanahorias  ('carrots')  que  tienen  sabor  de  castanas, » 
and  further  «que  son  unas  raices  como  rabanos  grandes  que  nacen,  que 
siembran  y  nacen  y  plantan  en  todas  sus  tierras,  y  es  su  vida;  y  hacen  del- 
las  pan  y  cuecen  y  asan  y  tienen  sabor  proprio  de  castanas,  y  no  hay  quien 
no  crea  comiendolas  que  no  sean  castanas  », 

and  further  « tienen  sembrado  en  ellas  ajes,  que  son  unos  ramillos  que 
plantan,  y  al  pie  de  ellos  nacen  unas  raices  como  zanahorias,  que  sirven 
por  pan,  y  rallan  y  amasan  y  hacen  pan  dellas,  y  despues  toman  a  plan- 
tar el  mismo  ramillo  en  otra  parte  y  torna  a  dar  cuatro  6  cinco  de  aquellas 
raices,  que  son  muy  sabrosas,  proprio  gusto  de  castanas. » 

Columbus  also  writes  about  these,  «Aqui  las  hay  las  mas  gordas  y 
buenas  que  habia  visto  en  ninguna  parte,  porque  tambien  diz  que  de  aquel- 
las habia  en  Guinea. » 

Columbus  has  presumably  mixed  up  various  kinds  of  roots.  The 
comparison  with  the  black  radish  appears  to  me  far  more  suitable  for  the 
mandioca  or  manioc  than  for  the  sweet  potato  or  yam.  The  manioc  has 
a  taste  like  a  chestnut,  is  planted  by  cuttings,  and  from  it  the  Indians 
made  bread. 

That  this  strange  root  was  called  'mame  'or  'niame'  was  because  the 
iguamen  was  known  from  Africa. 

7)  It  is  of  interest  to  see  that  Chanca  distinguishes  between  manioc: 
and   age.      Navarrete,  vol.  I,  p.  369.      On  «age»  see  furthermore  p.  71. 

8)  Navarrete,  vol.  Ill,  p.  253. 
5 
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visit  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  mentions  'cabazos  d'agoa'  *) 
and  rinhame'2).  Of  the  last-named  he  says  «nem  eomem 
senom  desse  inhame,  que  aqni  ha  mnito,  e  dessa  semente, 
e  f rnitos  que  a  terra  .  .  .  .  »3) .  Va as  de  Caminha  evidently 
called  manioc  ' 'inhame  .  In  another  description  of  the  same 
voyage  4)  we  have,  mentioned  from  Brazil,  agoas,  maize, 
inhame,    and   cotton. 

From  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Columbia  Enciso5) 
speaks  of  a  fruit  like  an  orange,  which  becomes  yellow  when 
it  grows  ripe.  The  inside  is  like  butter,  and  has  a  fine 
taste. 6)  He  also  speaks  of  cotton,  maize,  and  non- 
poisonous  manioc. 

There  is  naturally  no  mention,  in  these  earliest  descrip- 
tions from  the  period  of  the  Discovery,  of  any  European 
cultivated  plants. 

When,  in  15 19,  Magellan  visited  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  the  sugar-cane,  like  the  domestic  fowl,  had  already 
arrived. 7)  But  they  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  had 
bananas.  Ramirez8)  (1526)  from  the  Tupinamba  (Per- 
nambuco)  mentions  maize,  manioc,  patacas  (raiz),  gourds 
and  beans,9)  and  cotton.  Garcia,10)  from  the  Indians  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  mentions  maize,  manioc,  and  gourds. 
Months11)  obtained  by  barter  from  the  Indians  on  Isla  de 


')   1  So  d.  gourd. 

2)  180  1. 

3)  180  p. 

4)  Navegacao  de  Pedro  Aevares  Cabrae,  p.  no. 

5)  Of  Enciso's  very  rare  book,  printed  at  Sevilla  in  1519,  I  only  know 
what  is  reprinted  in  Joaquin  Acosta's  work. 

6)  Pevsea  gvatissima? 

7)  PlGAFETTA,   p.    1 6. 

8)  P.  443 — 444.     Patacas  =  batatas. 

9)  Ramirez  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  beans. 
10)  P.   10. 

")  pP-  437—442. 
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Santa  Catalina,  maize,  gourds,  manioc,  «inamos  (batatas*),1) 
and  beans. 

Reaving  the  coasts,  let  us  now  follow  the  first  expe- 
ditions inland  and  see  what  cultivated  plants  they  found 
among  the  Indians.  Ramirez,  from  the  Timbu  on  the 
lower  Rio  de  la  Plata,2)  mentions  maize,  gourds,  and  beans 
and  from  the  Guarani  in  Paraguay  maize,  gourds,  manioc, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  In  Los  Comentarios  de  Nunez  Ca- 
beza  de  VACA3)  mention  is  made,  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  of  maize,  batatas,  manioc,  cotton,  gourds,  and  earth- 
nuts.  As  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  bananas.  Schmidee  speaks 
of  maize,  several  kinds  of  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  earth- 
nuts,  cotton,  and  backakhue.  Maize  he  calls  Turkish  corn. 
Backakhuc,  which  he  also  writes  vachgekhue,  buchakhu,  and 
wackekhue,  may  possibly,  according  to  Langmantel,4)  be 
a  palm  (Acvocomia)  which  the  Guarani  Indians  call  bocaja. 
I  fancy  Schmidee  means  that  it  is  a  root.  Thus,  on  p.  64 
he  writes   abuchakhu   unci  annder  wurtzel  mer».5) 

If  we  follow  the  first  voyages  down  the  Amazon,  we 
find,  in  the  account  of  OrEEEANa's  voyage  of  1541 — 1542, 
mention  of  maize,6)  yuca7,8)  brava9)  y  d nice10),  batatas7),  ina- 


*)  In  these  last  descriptions  it  is  evidently  no  longer  a  question  of  ig- 
name,  but  of  batata  and  manioc.  In  Months'  accounts  batatas  stands  in 
brackets  after  inamos  in  order  to  explain  what  plant  it  was.  Sweet  pota- 
toes must  already  have  been  well  known,  and  the  name  for  them  was 
taken  from  Haiti. 

2)  P.   449- 

3)  Vol.  I,  p.  170,  174,  176,  178,  182,  184,  20  \,  231,  287,  290,  293,   300, 
]23,  327,  328. 

4)  Note  to  p.  43. 

•"')   Neither     Eos    COMENTARIOS    nor    Scn.MiDKr,    mention    igname,    but 
only  manioc  and  batatas. 
c)  Carvajai,. 

7)  Orticuera     Description  of  Orkixaxa's  voyage). 
')  Manioc. 
'■')  Poisonous. 
10)  Non-poisonous. 
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mes  l,a)  (1U  upper  Amazonas)  beans-),  mani  2,s),  pimientos 
-,'),  gourds2),  cotton  2),  and  «frutas  a  manera  de  uvas  negras 
y  blancas»  8).  From  Rupa-rupa,  which  he  visited  in  1544, 
Juan  Perez  de  Guevara  mentions  maize,  yuca,5)  beans, 
and   recachas6). 

From  Oreixana's  voyage  Carvajai,  relates  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  they  met  friendly  Indians  who 
had  seen  whites.  They  had  a  root  that  they  called  in- 
anes.  This  must  have  been  igname,  the  name  for  which  as 
used  by  the  whites  must  already  then  have  been  familiar 
to    the    Indians. 

Palomino,  in  his  very  interesting  description  of  1549 
from  Chachapoyas,  mentions  gourds  (used  as  floats),  cot- 
ton, maize,  (in  large  quantities)  camote,7)  yuca,  achira,8) 
racacha,9)  guava,10)  guayaba,11)  peras,12)  caimitos,13) 
lucumas,14)  juguas  15)  (jaguas),  ubicas,16)  zapotes,17)  papas,18) 
and  mani.19) 

From  the  Indians  in  the  forests  east  of  Iyoxa,  Saunas 
IvOYOEA    in    1557    mentions  maize,  beans,  papas,  names,20) 

1)  Carvajai,. 

2)  Ortiguera. 

3)  Arachis  hypogcea,  L. 

4)  Capsicum. 

5)  Manioc. 

6)  Arracacha  esculenta,  DC. 

7)  Sweet  potatoes. 

8)  A  sweet  root  resembling  the  potato. 

9)  Arracacha  esculenta,  DC. 
10)  Inga   Feuillei   DC. 

u)  Psidium  Guayava,  Raddi, 

12)  Per  sea  gratissima,  GARTNER. 

13)  Lucuma  caimito,  A. DC. 

14)  Lucuma  obovata,    H.B.K. 

15)  Genipa. 

16 )  Fruit  of  a  cactus. 

17)  Achras  sapota,  L. 

18)  Potatoes,  somewhat  higher  up  in  the  hills. 

19)  Earth-nuts. 
-°)  Dioscorea  sp. 
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(y  otras  que  se  dicen  names  de  los  que  hay  en  Guinea) 
yuca  boniata,1)  (a  diferencia  de  la  caribe  de  los 
Islas),  pinas,2)  gua}^abas,3)  guavas,4)  caymitos,5)  paltas,6) 
(o  por  otro  nombre  peras  6  aguacates),  anonas,7)  grana- 
dillas8)  (de  dos  maneras),  mani9)  (inchic  en  quichua)  and 
eamote10) . 

Ortiguera,  who  has  described  Ursua's  unfortunate 
expedition  of  1560 — 1561,  in  which  he  took  part,  was  evi- 
dently interested  in  botany,  or  at  least  in  good  victuals. 
He  mentions  maize,  yuca  dulce  y  brava,11)  batatas,12)  names, 
calabazos  (gourds),  cotton,  mani,  aji,13)  guayaba,  guana- 
banas,14)  mameyes,15)  caimitos,  hobos,16)  paros,17),  pinas18), 
almendras,19)  and  «uvas  blancas  y  negras  que  se  dan  en 
arboles  muy  grandes.  »20) 

In  the  province  of  Antioquia  and  surrounding 
territories,  Robeedo  in  1540 — 1541  found  maize, 
melones     de     la     tierra,21)      ahuyamas,22)     yuca,     batatas, 


x)  Non-poisonous   manioc. 

2)  Pineapple. 

3)  Psidium  guayava,   Raddi. 

4)  Inga  Feuillei  DC. 

5)  Lucuma  ca'imito,  A. DC. 

6)  Persea  gratissima,  GARTNER. 

7)  Anona  squamosa   E- ? 

8)  Passion-flower. 

9)  Earth-nuts. 

10)  Sweet  potatoes. 

u)  Poisonous  and  non-poisonous  manioc. 

12)  Sweet  potatoes. 

13)  Red  pepper. 

14)  Anona  miiricaia  L. 

15)  Mammea  americana  E? 

J<5)    ? 

17)  Lucuma  mammosa,  G.Ivrtxer. 

18)  Ananas. 

19)  Bertholletia  excelsa,    Humb. 

20)  ? 

21 )  a  Cucurbitaceae. 

23)    p 


algodon,  beans,  axis,1)  pixavaes, 2)  guamas, 8)  and  agua- 
catez/4). 

In  his  diary  FEDERMANN,  from  the  interior  of  what  is 
now  Venezuela,  mentions  maize,  manioc,  sweet  potatoes, 
and   ignames. 

In  none  of  these  descriptions  of  the  first  discoverers' 
voyages  to  the  coast,  or  journeys  into  the  interior  of  S. 
America,  is  there  a  mention  of  bananas. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  if  the  banana  had 
really  existed  in  pre-Columbian  times  in  America,  it  must 
have  been  universal.  A  fruit  so  easily  cultivated,  and  so 
important  as  an  article  of  food,  could  never  have  remained 
uncommon.  When  it  is  mentioned  in  later  descriptions, 
Ave  read  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  banana  by  the 
Indians.  With  their  wide  trade  connections  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  banana  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
but   a   restricted   area   of   America. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  cultivated  plants  in 
America,  Oviedo  y  VaedES  is  of  exceptional  importance. 
He  was,  of  course,  no  pioneer  in  the  sense  of  the  writers 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  His  Historia  General  y 
Natural  de  las  Indias  is  one  of  the  foremost  books  on  Ame- 
rica, and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  original  research.  It 
contains,  inter  alia,  a  summary  of  the  chief  cultivated 
plants,  both  Indian  and  those  introduced  by  Europeans. 
Oviedo's  statements  as  to  which  plants  are  indigenous  and 
which  imported,  are  evidently  quite  correct.  The  banana 
is  never  mentioned  among  the  plants  that  the  first  discov- 
erers found  among  the  Indians;  in  fact,  Oviedo  expressly 
states  that  it  was  introduced  into  America  in  15 16  by  broth - 


x)   Red   pepper. 

-)   The  fruit  of  a  palm. 

3)  ? 

4)  Persea  gratissima,    GckrtxivR 


er  Thomas  de  Berlanga.1)  This  statement,  which  is  well 
known,  might  be  interpreted  to  refer  to  only  one  sort  of 
banana  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  banana  is  never 
mentioned  among  the  cultivated  plants  found  by  the  first 
discoverers  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  interior  of  S.  America.2) 


*)  Vol.  I,  p.  291 — 292.  Oviedo  y  Vatvdes  came  to  America  for  the 
first   time    1514. 

2)  Oviedo  distinguishes  between  ajes,  batatas,  and  names.  Of  the 
name  he  says  that  it  is  a  plant  introduced  into  America  and  that  it  came 
with  *esta  mala  casta  de  negros5.  He  says  that  names  resemble  ajes,  but 
that  they  are  not  the  same,  being  bigger.  Like  names,  ajes  is  presumably 
also  a  Dioscorea.  The  first  discoverers  give  the  name  igname  to  both  ma- 
nioc and  the  batata.  Later,  when -these  plants  came  to  be  properly  known, 
we  are  told  the  Indians  in  several  places  where  they  were  untouched  by 
the  civilization  of  the  whites  cultivated  igname,  by  which  is  evidently 
meant  an  indigenous  Dioscorea. 

Gourds  are  continually  being  mentioned  in  the  accounts  written  by 
the  first  discoverers.  As  they  are  not  described,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  species  of  gourd  is  indicated.  Oviedo  (Vol.  I,  p.  276)  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  gourd  was  indigenous  to  America,  and  from  his  description 
it  follows  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  calabash-tree  Crescentia  Cuyete, 
but  of  the  common  gourd  Lagenatia  vulgaris.  The  latter  is  commonly 
found  in  Peruvian  graves  (see  Costantin  et  Bois),  and  it  seems  to  me  quite 
impossible  that  all  the  graves  in  which  such  gourds  are  found  should  be 
post-Columbian.  Now,  De  CandoeeE  (p.  198)  thinks  that  the  common 
gourd  Lagenaria  vulgaris  was  introduced  into  America  in  post-Columbian 
times,  and  Reinhardt  (p.  344)  writes  about  this  plant,  which  is  stated  to 
grow  wild  in  central  India,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  E.  Africa:  «...  abun- 
dantly cultivated  throughout  the  south  of  Europe,  and  after  the  Discovery 
of  America,  to  which  country  the  Spaniards  first  took  it,  it  also  met  with 
a  universal  and  welcome  reception  in  the  new  continent  from  the  natives. 
Because  it  was  found  in  many  Peruvian  graves,  some  investigators  believed 
it  to  be  indigenous  to  America,  an  opinion  that  must  be  looked  upon  as 
fully  disproved  to-day.  Seeds  of  the  bottle-gourd  in  S.  America  invariably 
derive  solely  from  graves,  which  are  of  more  recent  date  than  1500,  for 
many  burial-grounds  continued  to  be  used  for  a  long  time  in  that  continent 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Euiopeans.  i> 

Professor  Skottsberg,  who  called  my  attention  to  this  passage  in 
RKrxiiARDT's  work,  adds  that  in  no  book  has  he  succeeded  in  finding  any 
other  statement  about  the  native  country  of  the  gourd  than  that  it  is  cate- 
gorically the  Old  World. 


Although  the  banana  is  not  mentioned  by  the  first 
pioneers,  and  was  evidently  not  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
before  the  whites  made  them  acquainted  with  it,  there  was 
a  general  impression  a  few  decades  later  that  it  was 
in  American  plant.  Thus,  L,ERY,  who  took  part  in  ViELE- 
<;.\ignon's  experiment  at  colonising  on  the  Brazilian  coast 
( 1557 — 1558)  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  banana  as 
a  new  and  remarkable  American  fruit,  which  the  Indians 
called  paco,  a  name  for  the  banana  which  in  our  own  day 
still  has  a  very  wide  distribution  in  the  east  of  S.  America. 
Thevet,  who  also  took  part  in  the  experiment,  speaks  of 
the  banana  as  a  remarkable  American  fruit.  Yet  the  banana 
was  not  new  to  this  extensive  traveller.  He  had  seen  a 
small  species  of  banana  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.1) 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Soares  de  Souza 
should  have  held  the  banana  to  be  indigenous  to  America. 
He  was  there  from  1570  to  1587.  He  distinguishes,  how- 
ever, between  a  large  native  species  of  banana,  evidently 
the  plantain  Musa  fiaradisiaca,  and  a  smaller,  more  lus- 
cious species,  imported  from  St.  Thomas,  evidently  Musa 
sapientum.  Pero  de  Magaehaes  likewise  evidently  con- 
siders the  banana  to  be  indigenous  to  Brazil.  Also  Gar- 
cieasso  de  ea  Vega  and  Acosta  thought  the  banana  was 
a  native  American  plant.  In  the  Reeaciones  Geogra- 
ficas  the  banana  is  mentioned  in  several  places  as  a  native 
plant,    e.  g.  from  Iva  Paz  in  1586,  and  from  Columbia  in 

1581  /?/. 

That  these  writers  assumed  that  the  banana  was  indi- 
genous to  America  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
time  it  was   already   extensively  disseminated  in  the  New 

J)  P.  161.  «J'eu  ay  veu  quasi  de  ceste  mesme  espece  en  Egypte  et  en 
Dainas  retournant  de  Ierusalem:  toutesfois  la  fueille  n'approche  a  la  moitie 
pres  en  grandeur  de  celles  de  l'Amerique.  11  y  a  dauantage  grande  diffe- 
rence au  fruit:  car  celuy  de  cest  arbre,  dont  nous  parlons,  est  de  la  longueur 
d'un  bon  pie:  e'est  a  scauoir  le  plus  long,  et  est  gros  comnie  un  concombre 
y  retirant  asses  bien  quant  a  la  facon. » 
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World.      [Moreover,    since    the    banana   was  not  found  in 
their  own  countries,  it  was  to  them  a  new  plant. 

When  Karl  v.  d.  Steinen  discovered  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  upper  Rio  Xingu,  he  found  there  Indian  corn,  manioc, 
batatas,  cara1),  beans,  earth-nuts,  red  Indian  dwarf  pepper, 
cotton,  cuyete2),  gourds3),  melons4),  mamano5),  uruku  (Bixa) . 
and  tobacco.6)  These  Indians  seem  to  have  been  quite  untouch- 
ed at  that  time  b}7  European  culture.  There  were  no  bananas, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual  cultivated  plants  that  the 


a)  Dioscorea. 
-)  Crescentia. 

s)  Lagenaria.  The  occurrence  of  the  Lagenaria  here  also  speaks  in 
favour  of  its  being  indigenous  to  America. 

4)  Cucurbita. 

5)  Ricinus.  Among  the  cultivated  plants  Karl  v.  d.  Steixex  found 
on  the  upper  Rio  Xingu  we  note  the  Ricinus.  DE  CaxdoleE  was  of  opinion 
that  this  plant  was  imported  into  America  from  the  Old  World  in  post- 
Columbian  times,  (p.  341)  The  Trio  in  Guiana  call  Ricinus  kumalawdw 
(GOEJE  2)  and  the  Bakairi  maliwai  (St.  2),  names  that  presumably  have 
the  same  origin.  As  the  Trio  and  the  Bakairi  can  hardly  have  been  in  com-  I 
munication  with  each  other  in  post-Columbian  times,  the  above  fact  goes  * 
to  prove,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  plant  is  a  native  one. 

The  Indian  words  for  Ricinus  are  seldom  included  in  the  glossaries, 
but  wherever  I  have  come  across  them  I  have  found  genuine  Indian  words, 
e.  g.  carasira  (N).  kdlapatdli  (GoEJE.  2),  moango  (ST,  3),  impok,  tschak 
pon  (Rudoeph),  nhambti-guagii  (M.),  ambaybuQu  (Restivo),  causiro  (Ro- 
mano), among  the  Tapiete,  Kalina,  Kamayura,  Botokuds,  Tupi, 
Guarani  in  Paraguay,  and  Chiriguano,  respectively. 

In  Oviedo's  time  (Vol.  1.  p.  370),  the  Ricinus,  «higueras  de  infierno», 
was  already  very  common  on  Isla  Espanola. 

6)  K.  v.  d.  Steixex  found  tobacco  on  the  Rio  Xingu.  The  Indians 
there  smoked  big  cigars.  It  is  curious  that  tobacco,  which  is  already  men- 
tioned by  Coeumbus  from  the  West  Indies,  from  his  first  voyage  and  by 
RAMON  Pane  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  before  I,ERY  from  the  Bra- 
zilian coast.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  «  Los  Comentarios  de  Xtjxez  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  »  nor  by  Schmidee.  In  the  oldest  records  of  voyages  on  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  there  is  nothing  referring  to  tobacco  or  smok- 
ing. Such  an  author  as  Schmidee,  in  particular,  would  scarcely  have 
refrained  from  speaking  of  smoking,  if  he  had  witnessed  it,  and  he  was  in 
the  Gran  Chaco.  where  nowadays  the  Indians  are  heavy  smokers. 
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first  discoverers  found  among  the  Indians,  including  the 
gourd  and  a  kind  of  Dioscorea. 

Notes  to  the  Maf>  showing  the  words  used  by  the  Indians  of  S. 
.  I  merica  for  banana. 

The  Banana  Map  shows  us  the  name  for  banana  in  ge- 
neral, or  for  the  plantain  Musa  paradisiaca,  to  the  extent 

The  historical  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  tobacco  on  the  S.  American 
continent  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery,  are  evidently  weak.  However, 
Dixon  has  shown  that  the  words  used  by  the  Indians  for  tobacco  in  their 
tongues  prove  that  the  plant  must  have  been  known  in  S.  America  in  pre- 
Columbian  times,  and  have  had  a  wide  distribution.  The  distribution  of 
the  most  important  forms  of  the  words  plainly  shows  that  tobacco  was 
pre-Columbian  in  S.  America. 

y  How  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  first  discoverers  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent  do  not  mention  tobacco?  The  explanation  may  be,  in  part, 
that  though  some  of  the  tribes  cultivated  tobacco,  they  did  not  smoke;  or, 
if  .they  merely  took  it  as  snuff,  that  need  not  have  aroused  any  special  at- 
tention; while  its  use  for  medicinal  purposes  would  scarcely  occasion  re- 
mark. 

I  have  myself  visited  Indian  tribes  that  cultivate  tobacco,  but  do  not 
smoke;  they  only  use  tobacco  in  order  to  expel  the  larva  of  an  insect 
that  burrows  in  the  skin  (Dermatomya).  Such  tribes  are  the  Chacobo  and 
the  Atsahuaca.  J.  J.  v.  Tschudi,  (p.  131),  who  has  written  about  the  occur- 
rence of  tobacco  in  the  Inca  Empire,  quotes  several  authors  who  mention 
that  the  Indians  there  used  tobacco  as  snuff,  which  the  Quichua  and  the 
Aymara  called  sairi.  On  the  other  hand,  smoking  is  not  mentioned;  for 
this  the  Quichua  use  the  Spanish  words  '"fumar5  and  epitar'.  The  authors 
quoted  by  Tschudi  are  MonTESINOS,  Baeboa,  the  anonymous  Jesuit  (Tres 
Reeaciones),  Garcieasso,  and  an  official  account  in  Reeaciones  Geogra- 
ficas  for  1572.  In  the  accounts  of  the  first  discoverers  there  are  no  state- 
ments from  these  parts  of  the  cultivation  or  employment  of  tobacco. 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  where  smoking  was  practised,  it  was  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  medicine-man,  and  was  therefore  kept  a  secret  from 
the  strangers.  What  supports  this  view,  is  that  Oviedo,  (Vol.  II.  p.  298), 
who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  to  speak  of  tobacco  and  smoking  from 
the  S.  American  continent,  states  that  the  tobacco  was  used  by  the  medi- 
cine-men of  the  Caquetios  Indians  as  an  intoxicant  (about  1530).  They 
also  told  fortunes  from  the  shape  of  the  ash  of  the  burnt  cigarette,  which 
Avas  made  of  tobacco  rolled  in  the  leaf  of  Indian  corn.  But  he  says 
nothing  about  the  laity  smoking. 
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a  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  glossaries  between  the 
various  kinds  of  banana.1)  We  see  that  many  tribes  have 
names  for  bananas  which  evidently  derive  from  the  Spanish 
'platano'  or  the  Portuguese  'banana5.  This  is,  of  course, 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  banana  having  been  intro- 
duced in  post-Columbian  times  in  those  parts.  The  Quichua 
apparently  got  the  banana  direct  from  the  whites  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  not  by  trade  with  the  Gua- 
rani  Indians.  Thev  have  no  word  of  their  own  for  the 
plant.  Tribes  that  got  their  words  for  domestic  fowls 
from  the  Quichua,  call  the  banana  either  platano,  or  banana, 
or  else  have  their  own  word  for  the  new  plant.  Thus, 
the  Uitoto,  who  call  domestic  fowls  dtaua,  call  the  banana 
ogodo.  The  Yamiaca,  who  also  say  atdhua,  call  the  banana 
yaca. 

Of  the  other  names  for  banana  marked  on  Map  IV, 
there  are  two  with  a  wide  distribution,  viz  paco,  pacoba,  or  a 
variation  of  the  same,  and  parou,  paruro,  or  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  it. 

Parou,  paruro,  is  Caribbean.  Of  non-Caribbean  tribes 
the  Otomaco  and  the  Piaroa  call  the  banana  paruru. 
Karl  v.  d.  Steinen  had  mentioned  that  the  Carijona 
also  call  a  banana  parou,  which  shows  that  these 
Indians  were  not  separated  fom  their  kinsmen  further 
to  the  east  until  after  they  had  got  bananas.2)  The 
Caribs  to  the  south  of  the  Amazon  have  quite  different 
words  for  bananas. 

The  Caribs  probably  compared  the  banana  to  the  native 
broad-leaved  Heliconia  Bihai,  L.  when  they  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  new  plant.     The  Trio  call  it  palu,  the 


1)  Material  is  lacking  for  drawing  up  a  tolerably  complete  map  that 
would  show  the  words  used  by  the  Indians  for  Musa  sapientum  L.  As  the 
majority  of  glossaries  give  the  words  for  banana  without  specifying  what 
kind  of  banana  is  meant,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  words  given  in  Table 
to  Map  IV  really  refer  to  Musa  sapientum  L. 

-)  This  is  also  confirmed  by  Kocii-Grunbkrg's  investigations. 


Apanu  and  the  Oyana  parou.  Their  words  for  the  common 
banana  are  apalulu,  parourou,  and  parourou. 

Paco,  pacoba  is  the  Guarani  Indians'  word  for  banana. 
Besides  the  Guarani  Indians  on  the  upper  R.  Xingu,  who,  as 
we  know,  were  unacquainted  with  bananas  when  v.  D.  Stei- 
NEN  discovered  them,  it  is  only  the  Tapirape,  the  Omagua, 
and  the  Cocama  who  have  other  words  for  the  banana.  The 
Tapirape  call  a  banana  )ata,  jettiuma,  which  shows  that  they 
probably  got  to  know  the  banana  through  the  Caraja,  who 
call  it  jata.  This  seems  to  prove,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Ta- 
pirape were  still  unacquainted  with  the  banana  when  they 
were  cut  off  from  connection  with  other  Guarani  tribes.  The 
Omagua  call  the  banana  panara,  the  Cocama  say  banal  a 
and  panara,  which  prove  that  they  got  to  know  the  banana 
through  the  Portuguese,  and  not  from  the  Spanish  or  through 
other  Guarani  tribes. 

Of  non-Guarani  tribes,  a  number  of  the  smaller  tribes 
in  K.  Brazil  use  words  for  the  banana  which  are  evidently 
slight  variants  of  paco,  pacoba.  Thus,  the  aco  of  the  Bororo 
and  the  Saraveca,  the  aku  of  the  Otuque,  and  the  pakao  of 
the  Guaranoca.  The  Chiquitos  say  pacobo-s.  Just  as  they 
got  to  know  of  domestic  fowls  from  the  Guarani  Indians, 
they  got  to  know  of  the  banana  from  the  same  source.  It 
was  over  their  territory  that  communications  ran  between 
the  Guarani  in  Paraguay  and  the  Chiriguano. 

Lery  already  mentions  that  the  Tupinamba  called  the 
banana  pacoaire.  According  to  Soares  de  Souza  they 
called  the  banana  pacoba. 
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+ 

Achagua 
Almagueros 

pardtona 

blonde 

C.4 

B.3. 

F.4. 

Amarizama 

Anambe 
Andaqui 

Aparai 

paratuna 
pareH 
mandugaso 
parourou 

K  6 
G.4. 

Apiaca     (Tapa- 
jos) 

>> 
Apiaca  (Para) 

pakuwd 

pacovd 
pacova  ow 
uomium 

Linguist  !■• 
stock 


Autlioi 


S'otei 


H.5.  Apinage 
D.6.  Apolista 

+  Aponegicranfi 
DO.  Araona 
G.4.  Arara 
D.5.  Araua 
F.2.  Arawaks 


C.6. 

E.3. 
0  1. 
(F.3. 

C.6. 
D.3. 


D.3. 


Arazaire 

Arecuna 

Atanqiles 

Atorai 

Atsahuaca 

Baniwa 

» 

» 

» 

>> 
Bara 
Bare 

» 


E.6.   Baure 

» 

» 
C.l.    Bintukua 
0.4.  Boro 
F.7.   Bororo 


tereu-tt 

plantani 

bububerp. 

naja 

omiouma 

fanard 

pardtana 

platena 

prattanna 

prdlane 

yaakd,  esauvi 

paruru 

pontdna 

[nana 

yaka 

pardtana  x) 

paint  ana  1) 

palatna 

palatana 

pardtano 

<> 

bandla 
par  ana 
bancira1) 

crapue 
airapue 
a  (j  i  ripe 
prantdna 
uhico 
a  co 

manana 
aco 


A. 
Moc. 

G. 
J. 

C. 


G. 


C. 

Ta. 
A. 

Ta. 
Tac. 
C. 
A. 

» 


Tac 

C. 

Chi. 

A. 

P. 

A. 


Tu, 

A. 


Chi. 
I. 


Ernst  (1). 
Ernst  (1). 
Ernst  (1). 
Ehrenreich, 

R.  (13). 
Co.  (1). 


K.  G.  (I). 

» 
Co.  (4). 
Ehrenreich. 
M. 

R,  (1). 
Sampaio. 
Armentia  (1). 
Co.  (3). 
Chandless  (1). 
T.  A.  (1). 
R.  (25). 


R,  (19),  N. 
Schomburgk. 
Celedon  (3). 

» 
R,  (19),  X. 
K.  G.  (10). 

M. 

» 

T.  A.  (]). 
K.    G.  (12). 
Iff. 

T.  A.   (1). 
K.  G.  (10). 

N. 

Magio. 
!  Fonseca . 
JGeledon  (4). 
Whiff  en. 
Cardus. 
St.  (3). 
Missao  Sale- 
i     siana. 


Guineo,   Musa  sapi- 

entum. 
-si-toume  from    San 

Thome 
Helicon  in  Bihai  L. 

parou 


l)  Large    kind    of   ba- 
nana. 

goabopeUdni     small 
kind   of  banana. 


')   large   kind   of   ba- 
nana. 

)t)axeru    ~    small 
kind  of  banana. 
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Xotes 

IS.   Botokuds 

jilpokan 

Ta. 

M. 

jipo  =  finger. 

» 

iipokanne 

» 

jipokan  =  similar 

» 

jipokan 

Rudolph. 

to  a  finger. 

D.4.  Buhagana 

oho 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

F.8.  Cadiueo 

banana 

Gu. 

K.  G.  (3). 

G.9.  Caingang     (Pa- 

te ban  fame 

Ta. 

Taunay  (2). 

rana) 

('.('>.  Cam  pa 

parenti 

A. 

A.  (2). 

» 

parianti 

I). 4.  Canamirim 

banabiie 

» 

M. 

B.5.  Canella 

pupupjjre 

Ta. 

N.  U.  (4). 

E.6.  Canichana 

ni-raxahua 

I. 

R.  (20). 

» 

nerahua 

N. 

1.7.    Capoxo 

Ta. 

mipcaj  =  Musa  sapi- 
entum . 

H.5.  Caraho 

pupuchito 

Ta. 

Sampaio. 

G.6.   Caraja 

fata 

Cara. 

Kissenberth(2). 

the    fruit  =  ddu   = 

» 

jadazd(S) 

Krause. 

penis. 

» 

idjiadd(N) 

» 

» 

yata 

Ehrenreich. 

E.4.  Cariay 

ytschetshy 

A. 

M. 

- 

E.l.  Carib  (Ant.) 

balldtanna  x) 

C. 

Breton. 

x)  great 

» 

baloulou  2) 

» 

2)  small. 

E.2.  Carib 

paruro 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

(Venezuela) 

C.3.    Carijona 

parou 

>> 

Cr.  (1). 

E.2.  Cariniaca 

paloulou 

C. 

Cr.  (1). 

E..5.  Caripuna 

kannapubra 

P. 

R.  (19). 

J.5.  Cariri 

bacoba 

Cari 

A.  (6). 

B.6.  Catiana 

kalapori,  cara- 
piri 

A. 

Stegelmann(2). 

Do .    Catuquina 

tsipary 

I. 

M. 

t).6.  Cavina 

bondare 

Tac. 

L.  Q.  (4). 

A. 4.    Cayapa 

panda,  pando 

Bar. 

R  (2). 

Ho.  Cayapo 

turctira 

Ta. 

Krause. 

» 

turutire 

i         o               - 

Kissenberth(2). 

D.6.  Cayubaba 

ikuunko,  ikoko 

I. 

R.  (16),  N. 

C").    Caxinaua 

ma-ni 

P. 

Abreu. 

» 

mania 

Stegelmann(l). 

D.6.  Chacobo 

kdrapi 

» 

R.  (19),  N. 

C.2.    Chakes 

kurantdn 

C. 

T.  A.  (2). 

D.(5.  Chama 

imu 

Tac. 

N. 

E.G.  Chapacura 

merit 

Chap. 

R.  (17). 

H.(l.  ('havante 

pako 

Ta, 

Ehrenreich. 

» 

baco 

M. 

8o 
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D.l.  Ohayma   + 

»El  platano  do- 

minico-yagu- 

ara» 

c. 

Tauste. 

< 

i>Elplatano  mas 
gordo  -puzman  » 
»La  vanana-en- 
guineya,  entia  » 

H.6.  Cherente 

ispokra 

chou-poiran 

ispokra 

chupoaran 

ue-s'po-cran 

Ta, 

Ehrenreich. 

M. 

Kissenberth(2). 

Sampaio. 

Oliveira. 

1.6.    Chicriaba 

amiotsche 

» 

M. 

D.l.  Chimane 

pere 

Mos. 

N. 

C.2.   Chimila 

poorondd 

Chi. 

Celedon  (2). 

E.7.  Chiquito 

pacobo-s 

Chiq. 

A.  (1). 

F.5.  Chipaya 

pakoa 

G. 

Snethlage. 

E.7.  Chiriguano 

pacoba 

» 

Nino,  N. 

(S:a  Rosa) 

pacova 

N. 

B.2.  Choco 

pdta;  parta 

Cho. 

W.  L. 

platano    chiquito 

= 

» 

tachi,  namco- 
pana 

unjatu. 

C.6.  Chontaquiro 

parianta 

A. 

Marcoy  (2). 

» 

paranta 

Castelnau. 

E.7.  Churapa 

ivutdis 

Chiq. 

N. 

C.3.  Churruyes 

parasa 

Gua. 

Saenz. 

C.4.  Cocama 

panara 

G. 

R.  (7). 

B.4.  Colorado 

and 

Bar. 

R.  (2). 

C.5.  Conibo 

paranta 

P. 

Marcoy  (2). 

+  Coretii 

ojogilari 

Ta. 

M. 

C.3.  Correguaje 

00 

Tu. 

R.  (9). 

H.8.  Coroado 

bacoeng x) 

Goy. 

M. 

l)  bacombuni    == 
sapientum. 

M. 

H.7.  Cotoxo  + 

taio 

Ta. 

M. 

H.6.  Craos 

pitcho 

Ta. 

Sampaio. 

1.4.    Crenges 

pobiipe 

» 

N.  U.  (1). 

+  Crichana 

erupd 

C. 

Barbosa  Ro- 
drigues  (1). 

D.4.  Culino 

bandra 

P. 

M. 

B.2.  Cuna-Cueva 

machi x) 

C.-C. 

W.  L. 

J)  plantain. 

» 

matsdte 

banana  =  wama- 
duno  cr  wagmadu 

nu.f 

F.o.  Curuahe 

paud 

G. 

Snethlage. 

D.3.  Desana 

oho 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 
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G.3.  Emerillon 

paco 

G. 

Co.  (2). 

+  Enilia 

oho 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

A. 3.  Esmeralda 

paata,  paanta 

I. 

Seler. 

G.2.  Galibi 

palourou 

C. 

Cr.  (1). 

» 

parantana 

Boyer. 

» 

piratanon 

» 

C.l.  Goajiro                \pldne 

A. 

Jahn. 

»                      \purana 

Celedon  (I). 

F.7.  Guachi                 wiithra 

Gu. 

M. 

D.3.  Guahibo 

palatdna 

Gua. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

paratana 

Chaffanjon. 

» 

caburo 

» 

1.4.    Guajajara 

pahova 

G. 

Ehrenreich. 

»                  \pakod 

Kissenberth(2). 

CM.  Guamaca 

kantdna 

Chi. 

Celedon  (2). 

F.7.  Guana  (Laya- 

ouata 

A. 

M. 

nas)                     1 

odta 

Fonseca. 

F.9.  Guarani    (Para- 

pacoba 

G. 

Ruiz  de  Monto- 

guay) 

ya, 

E.7.  Guaranoca          \pakao 

Z. 

Steinbach . 

E.2.  Guarauno 

simo 

I. 

Cr.  (1). 

(Warrau) 

palatano 

T.  A.  (1). 

F.7.  Guato 

magudddsa 

» 

M.  S.  (2). 

E.6.  Huanyam 

ahuine 

Chap 

N. 

E.6.  Huari 

dipala 

? 

N. 

C.3.   Hianacoto- 

halu 

C. 

K.  G.  (6). 

Umaua 

1)5.  Ipurina 

sipari] 

A. 

Steere. 

» 

chi-pari 

Chandless  (2). 

» 

tsipali 

K.  G.  (11). 

E.3.  Ipurucoto 

erupd 

V, 

B.  R.  (1). 

(Purucoto) 

+  Iquitos 

samouati 

M. 

E.6.  Itene 

irita 

Chap. 

R,  (17). 

E.G.  Itonama 

mairu 

I. 

R.  (26),  N. 

» 

maeri,  mahire. 

R.  (22). 

B.4.  Jivaro 

pdndama  l) 

» 

Karsten. 

x)  guineo  =  mehecha. 

» 

pdandama,pan- 

R.  (5). 

• 

dama,  paldnda, 

» 

» 

panddma,  pan- 

» 

» 

damo,    pantau, 

» 

» 

balandana 

» 

+  Jumana 

bdnara 

A. 

M. 

D.4.  Juri 

odrama 

I. 

M. 

» 

iveramd 

» 
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N'ott's 

F.2.    Kalina                  par  urn 

! 

c. 

Goeje  (1). 

K a rut ana 

nopdlanani,  no- 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

')  large. 

»  (Caruzana)  parawawi1),  no- 

• 

2)  small. 

» 

parananitoki2), 

» 

**)  =   »S.  Thome- Ha- 

» 

mdtseru'3),    Pa- 

1 

nan». 

• 

rana,  pulana. 

»              i 

» 

parana 

T.  A.  (1). 

J).  3.  Katapolitani 

gandpcri 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

E.7.  Kitemoca 

meri 

Chap. 

R.  (17). 

C.3.    Kobeua 

6let  oleku 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (13). 

» 

oledi 

» 

» 

orlhi 

M. 

DA.  Kueretu              ( 

hauioakrn 

» 

K.  G.  (13). 

C.l.   Koggaba             i 

kalbdnte 

Chi. 

Celedon  (2). 

4.  Lingua  Geral 

pakua 

G. 

Tatevin. 

» 

pacoa 

T.  A.  (1). 

-7-  Machiganga 

pirianti 

A. 

Cardus. 

E.3.  Macusi 

baruru,  paruru, 

C. 

K.  G.  (5). 

x)  »pisang  =  paruru , 

» 

baluru,  paruru, 

» 

banan=  manekuma. » 

» 

parourou  l) 

» 

SCHOMBURGK. 

1)2.  Mai  pure 

arata 

A. 

Gilij. 

1.7.    Macuni 

atemptd 

Ta, 

M. 

» 

atemtah 

» 

DA.  Maku  (R.  Curi- 

bandra 

Pui. 

K.  G.  (13). 

euriary) 

(R.  Tiquie) 

uhed 

» 

(R.  Papury) 

huda 

» 

HA.  Manaje 

pariri 

G. 

N.  U.  (2). 

FA.    Manao 

bandla 

A. 

M. 

D.3.   Mandauaca 

parana 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

Co.    Manetenery 

sapand 

» 

Chandless  (2). 

» 

sabana 

Stegelmann(2). 

D.2.  Mapoyo 

pdharu 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Maquiritare 

fdrruro 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

jdduru 

» 

» 

faroro 

Chaffanjon. 

G.3.  Mara  wan 

pladno 

A. 

R.  (25). 

E.6.  Masubi 

eraivachi 

i 

2 

Fawcett. 

F.4.  Maue 

pacoa 

G. 

iCo.  (4). 

C.5.    Maxoruna 

siqui 

P. 

M. 

» 

sinquiny 

1 

» 

sincui 

!  * 

C.4.   Mirana     (Cara- 

ugii-ho 

G.  (?) 

R.  (11). 

l-m/r 

pana) 

titzuzu 

M. 

L 

C.2.    Mirripu 

ti  pa  rant  an 

Tim. 

Lares. 

D.7.  Mojo 

ooerpno 

A. 

Marban. 

1 
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Notes 

|  Map 

D.7.  Mosetene 

\pere 

stock 

1 

i. 

Armentia  (3). 

» 

» 

Bibolotti. 

C.2.    Motilon 

kunantano 

c. 

Ernst  (4). 

D.6.  Movima 

pere 

I. 

R.  (21). 

F.5.  Mundurucii 

\acoupa 

acorekempa  l) 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

» 

i 

» 

])   Dbananede S.Tho- 

» 

bacovd 

M. 

me*. 

C.4.   Oraagua 

panara 

G. 

Pv.  (7). 

» 

bandla 

I 

» 

—   Oregones 

titsa 

Ui. 

M. 

C.2.  Otomaco 

paruru 

r. 

T.  A.  (1). 

1 

F.7.  Otuque 

aku 

» 

R,  (14). 

i 

|0.3.  Oyampi 

baco 

G. 

Or.  (1),  M. 

» 

paco 

Co.  (2). 

» 

bacowe 

M. 

F.3.  Oyana 

parourou  1 ) 

C. 

Co.  (2). 

l)  baeove  =  port. 

« 

palulu 

Goeje  (1). 

D.6.  Pacaguara 

karaspui 

P. 

R.  (19). 

». 

karaxpue 

» 

B.3.  Paez 

told 

Pan. 

Uricoechea  (2). 

» 

plan 

Pittier  de  Fab- 
rega. 

E.b.  Palmella 

airae 

c. 

Fonseca. 

» 

aiddi 

N. 

-f-  Palanoa 

oho 

Tu. 

K.  G:  (12). 

+   Pamigua 

mandota 

? 

Ernst  (1). 

•C.2.    Parauhano 

kurdn 

A. 

Jahn. 

E.3.  Paravilhana 

paluru 

C. 

M. 

F.6.  Paressi 

banana 

A. 

M.   S.   (3),   St. 
(3). 

D.4.  Passe 

panara 

» 

M. 

Do.  Paumari 

sepatihi 

» 

Chandless  (2). 

» 

sipatl 

Steere. 

» 

ipati 

| 

Ehrenreich. 

■ 

E.7.  Paunaca 

meru 

» 

R.  (17). 

E.6.  Pauserna 

pdco 

G. 

N. 

(Guarayu) 

bery 

Fonseca. 

C.4.   Peba 

panara 

Peba     ! 

R.  (10). 

F.3.  Pianacoto 

parourou 

G 

0.  C.  (1). 

C.3.  Piapoco 

paratouna 

A. 

Cr.  (1). 

» 

pardtano 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

paratuna 

i 

Chaffanjon. 

» 

oaburo 

» 

D.3.  Piaroa 

paruru 

Sal. 

r.  a.  (i). 

» 

paruro 

i 

1 

Chaffanjon. 
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Nfdtea 

I 

C.4.    Pioje 

nunca,  do 

Tu. 

R,  (9). 

D.3.  Puinave 

tohot 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

+   Purecame- 

hoco-honizo 

Ta. 

M. 

crans 

1.8.     Puri 

bahoh 

Goy. 

M. 

» 

baoh 

Noronha  Tor- 
regao. 

C.  etc.  Quichua 

plantani 

I. 

N. 

» 

palanda 

» 

+  Sabuja 

bacobd 

Cari. 

M. 

IC.3.  Saliba 

paldtano 

Sal. 

T.  A.  (1). 

E.7.  Saraveca 

ako 

A. 

R.  (18). 

B.3.  Sebondoy 

blandatza 

Moc. 

v.  Buchwald. 

C.l.  Siquisique 

pratan 

2 

T.  A.  (1). 

(dialect  of) 

B.5.  Sipibo 

paranta 

P. 

St.  (5). 

D.3.  Siusi 

mauili 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

palana  x) 

» 

x)  large. 

» 

mdtseru  2) 

» 

2)  small. 

+  Sara 

oho 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

D.6.  Tacana 

nasa 

Tac. 

Armentia  (1). 

» 

nasa 

N. 

C.3.  Tama 

00 

Tu. 

R.  (9). 

E.2.  Tanianaco 

paritru 

C. 

Gilij. 

D.6.  T(ambopata) 

esau 

Tac. 

N. 

-Guarayo 

G.6.  Tapirape 

)dtd 

G. 

Kissenberth(l). 

» 

jetdijmd 

» 

DA.  Tariana 

deri,  (n)derl 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

dfri 

» 

» 

del(h)i 

M. 

H.4.  Tembe 

pako 

G. 

N.  U.  (2). 

|C4.    Ticuna 

pohi 

A. 

R.  (12). 

H.4.  Timbira  (1) 

bdnancu 

Ta. 

N.  U.  (4). 

H.4.  Timbira  (2) 

xobte 

» 

» 

F.3.  Trio 

apalulu  x) 

.c. 

Goeje  (1). 

l)  Heliconia  Bihai  = 

pa  hi. 

+  Tsola 

6 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

DA.  Tukano 

oho 

» 

!K.  G.  (12). 

» 

ohoh 

Im. 

C.2.  Tunebo 

iamuaga,  ura- 
nita 

Chi. 

Fabo. 

1.8.  Tupinamba  (Rio 

pacona 

G. 

The  vet. 

de  Janeiro) 

pacoaire 

Lery. 
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J.6.  Tupinamba 

pacoba 

G. 

Soares  de 

(Bahia) 

Souza. 

H.4.  Turiwara 

pakowa 

» 

N.  U.  (2). 

C.6.  Tuyoneiri  -f- 

cayenoma 

2 

N. 

+  Tuyuka 

hd 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

4-  Uanana 

ho 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

+  Uaiana 

opu 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

+  Uaikana 

oho 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

+  Uainuma 

panahle 

A. 

M. 

D.3.  Uarekena 

palatdna  x) 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

x)  large. 

» 

paratuna 

T.  A.  (1). 

matxdua   =    small 
kind  of  banana. 

C.3.  Uasona 

opu 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

E.3.  Uirina 

panala 

A. 

M. 

C.4.  Uitoto 

ogodo 

Ui. 

K.  G.  (7). 

» 

ogoda 

Whiffen. 

;F.3.  Wapisiana 

saer.  l) 

A. 

Farabee. 

l)  plantain. 

• 

sir  2) 

» 

2)  banana. 

D.4.  Yagua 

samboe 

Peba 

R.  (10). 

» 

sambue 

» 

» 

samboai 

» 

D.4.  Yahuna  + 

oyagaga 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

D.5.  Yamamadi 

mtomi 

A. 

Ehrenreich . 

0.0.  Yamiaca 

yaka 

P. 

R.  (19),  N. 

C.5.  Yaminaua 

mania 

» 

Stegelmann(l). 

D.2.  Yaruro 

paratund -ana  a 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

E.4.  Yauaperv 

banana 

C. 

K.  G.  (8). 

D.3.  Yauarana 

pdharu 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Yavitero 

jardtan 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

])  large  kind. 

» 

palatana  })  2) 

K.  G.  (10). 

2)  mazdua    =    small 
kind  of  banana. 

D.4.  Yukuna 

pdru 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

paru 

M. 

Yumbo 

palanda 

% 

v.  Buchwald. 

A. 5.  Yunga 

plantan 

I. 

Midd.   (2). 

-f  Yupua 

abotiga 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

obutuga 

M. 

iD. 7.  Yuracire 

pldnta 

I. 

N. 

» 

bubusi 

v.  Hoi  ten. 

G.o.  Yuruna 

pakod 

G. 

St.  (1). 

IB. 4.  Zaparo 

sawakadi 

T- 

R.  (3). 

samwati 

» 

-   Omoa 

oho 

Tu." 

k.  a.  (12). 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Notes  to  Map  of  Words  used  for  Iron  by  vari* 
ous  Indian  Tribes. 

The  Indians  became  acquainted  with  iron,  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  the  whites.  In  obtaining  tools  and  other 
articles  from  them,  they  naturally  got  to  know  the  metal 
from  which  these  were  made.  So  also  when  they  got  fish- 
hooks from  the  whites.  Historical  proof  of  objects  of  iron 
having  been  spread  in  the  same  way  as  the  domestic  fowl 
over  the  S.  American  continent  in  advance  of  the  whites 
by  Indian  trading  and  wanderings,  is  of  course  not  easy  to 
find,  even  if  we  have  reason  to  assume  such  to  have  been  the 
case,  as  we  shall  see  from  what  follows. 

Few  Indian  names  for  iron  have  a  wide  distribution. 
Quite  a  number  of  Arawak  and  Carib  tribes  in  the  N.  E.  of 
S.  America  call  iron  tcipirari  or  something  like  it.  With 
what,  previously  known  to  them,  could  these  tribes  compare 
iron,  when  they  first  became  acquainted  with  it?  We  might 
expect  it  to  be  stone,  teeth,  or  hard  wood,  i.  e.  the  material 
in  their  tools  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery.  And,  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hard  wood  that  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
took  to  be  most  like  iron.  According  to  Farabee  the  Wa- 
pisiana  call  a  certain  hard  kind  of  wood  tcipir,  and  art  in 
their  tongue  means  hard,  rough,  coarse.  Tcipirari  therefore 
means  hard  tcipir.  This  explanation  of  how  this  Indian 
word  for  iron  was  formed,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  per- 
fectly logical  according  to  the  Indian  way  of  thinking.  How- 
ever, the  appellation  must  first  have  been  invented  by 
some  Arawak  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  or  on  the 
coast  of   Guiana.      Later  it  spread,  with  the  knowledge  of 
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iron,  to  various  other  Arawak  tribes,  as  well  as  to  several 
Carib  tribes.  The  Caribs  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  call  iron 
crabou.  On  the  coast  of  Guiana  they  say  siparali  or  some- 
thing similar,  like  the  Arawaks  living  there. 

In  the  Iyingua  Geral  iron  is  simply  called  ita,  which  also 
means  stone.  Here  an  adjective  has  presumably  been  drop- 
ped, corresponding  in  some  manner  to  juba  (yellow)  in  ita- 
juba  (gold).  In  several  Indian  languages  there  is  the  same 
word  for  iron  and  for  metal  in  general.  It  is  now  the  metal, 
of  by  far  greater  importance  than  other  metals.  If  they  speak 
of  gold,  it  is  the  yellow  metal,  silver  the  white  metal,  and 
copper  the  red  metal.  If  we  did  not  know  that  the  Iyiile  and 
the  Araucanians,  for  instance,  first  became  acquainted  with 
iron  through  the  whites,  we  might  conclude  that  iron  was  the 
metal  they  knew  first,  and  with  which  they  afterwards  com- 
pared gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Thus,  in  the  18th  century 
the  Iyule  called  metal  and  iron  tiy.  For  copper  they  said 
ty  lapsp,  for  gold  ty  soop,  and  for  silver  ty  poho.  Tiy  and  ty 
are  of  course  two  spellings  of  the  same  word,  lapsp  means 
red,  soop  yellow,  and  poho  white.  According  to  IyUYZ  de 
Valdivia  (1606)  the  Araucanians  called  iron  panilihuc,  and 
copper  cum  panilihuc  or  colu  panilihue,  Cum  means  red, 
colu  dark  red.  Gold  in  their  tongue  is  milla  and  silver  lien. 
The  Guarani  Indians  in  Paraguay,  according  to  Restivo 
(1722),  called  iron  quarepoti,  gold  quarepotiyu,  silver  quare- 
potiti,  and  copper  quarepoti  pyta.  Yu  means  yellow,  ti 
white,   and  pyta  red. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  Inca  probably  got  to 
know  of  domestic  fowls  via  the  Chaco  from  Parana  and  the 
coast  of  Brazil  before  Pizarro's  conquest  of  their  country, 
and  in  the  following  I  think  I  can  show  that  it  was  by  the 
same  route  they  first  got  European  fish-hooks.  If  this  latter 
conclusion  is  correct,  it  must  have  been  at  the  same  time 
that  the}-  got  to  know  of  the  metal  of  which  the  hooks  were 
made.  In  Quichuan,  according  to  Thomas  (1560),  iron  was 
quillay.     In  Bertonio's  time  (161 2)  the  Aymara  called  iron 
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quellaya   yauti,  castilla  yauri,  quellaya,  or  simply  yauri.    In 

their  language  the  last-named  word  also  means  eopper,  in 
which  sense  it  is  without  doubt  pre-Columbian.  Castilla 
yauri  means,  of  course,  vSpanish  copper.  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  quellaya  yauri?  Bkrtonio  renders  quellaya 
by  « mercader  que  vende  mucho,  grande  rescatador 
i.  e.  traders  who  sell  much.  Is  not  possibly  quellaya  or 
qui  Hay  a  loan-word  from  the  east,  corresponding  to  the 
Choroti  quilay,  the  Matacoan  kuinay  and  the  Guarani  Indian 
caray,  i  e.  their  name  for  the  whites,  the  foreign  traders, 
who  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Inca  Empire  dealt  in  iron 
on  the  south  coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  Gran  Chaco  on  the  R. 
Parana.  Quellaya  yauri,  i.  e.  iron,  would  therefore  mean  the 
copper  of  the  whites  or  foreign  traders.  If  my  assumption  is 
correct  that  the  Quichua  and  Aymara  first  made  acquaintance 
with  domestic  fowls,,  European  fish-hooks,  and  even  iron 
through  their  trade  connections  with  tribes  in  the  Chaco  and 
on  the  R.  Parana,  the}7  would  surely  also  hear  the  name 
used  b}r  these  Indians  for  the  foreign  traders  from  whom, 
in  their  turn,  they  obtained  these  remarkable  novelties. 

A  name  for  a  European  cultural  element  resembling 
quellaya  yauri,  in  the  way  I  have  explained  its  significance, 
is  afforded  us  among  the  Mojo.  These  Indians  call  guns  nae- 
ziporuco  caraionb,  which  means  the  white  man's  bow. 

The  Aymara  now  call  iron  quellay,  a  contracted  form  of 
quellaya  yauri.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  iron  has  become  the  me- 
tal that  is  of  greater  importance  than  other  metals,  it  being 
no  longer  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  copper.  I  assume  that  in  a 
similar  way  the  Quichua  first  called  iron  quillaya  anta  or 
quellaya  anta,  which  was  efterwards  shortened  to  quillay  or 
quellay.  Anta  in  Quichuan  means  copper.  As  the  Aymara 
presumably  had  a  more  easterly  distribution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century  than  now,  the  Aymara  may,  just 
as  possibly  as  the  Quichua,  have  first  got  their  iron  imple- 
ments from  the  east.  To  judge  from  the  dictionaries  I  have 
had  access  to,  it  is  only  the  Aymara  who  use  quellaya  in  the 
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sense  of  a  trader  who  sells  much,  i.  e.  a  sense  that  gives  the 
word  about  the  same  significance  as  the  word  qailay  actual- 
ly has  among  the  Choroti  Indians.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
precluded  that  quellaya  also  occured  in  this  sense  among  the 
Quichua. 

I  have  seen  no  explanation  in  print  of  the  Aymaran  and 
Ouichuan  name  for  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  surprise  has 
been  expressed  that  these  Indians  should  have  a  word  of 
their  own  for  iron,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that 
they  were  already  acquainted  with  this  metal  in  pre-Colum- 
bian times,  a  conclusion  that  is  certainly  erroneous. 
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for  Iron. 
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On 

Tribe 

Iron 

Mill 

E.9. 

Abipon 

lecact 

B.6. 

Amueixa 

ash  era 

(Ml 

.  Araukanians 

yanillihui 

F.2. 

Arawak 

si  pa  rail  i 

»    (Surinam) 

si  para  Hi 

C.6. 

Arazaire 

si-iro 

E.8. 

Ashluslay 

lesan  itfi 

1)7. 

Ay  in  a  ra 

yauri 

» 

casl  ilia- yauri 

» 

queUaya- 

» 

yauri 

» 

queUaya 

D.3. 

Bare 

tzipara 

F.7. 

Bororo 

merire 

» 

meride 

1.8. 

Botokuds 

kack 

F.8. 

Cadiueo 

kapilegere 

B.4. 

Cahuapana 
(Jevero) 

huand 

C.6. 

Campa 

aschro  T) 

E.G. 

Canichana 

ni-hiuru 

1.7. 

Capoxo 

pib 

E.l. 

Carib  (Ant) 

crabou 

E.2. 

Carib 
(Venezuela) 

tzipari 

J.5. 

Cariri 

meratd 

D.6. 

Cavina 

verime 

H.7. 

Cayapo 

kitesi 

D.6. 

Cayubaba 

nekararebe 

Co. 

Caxinaua 

iami,  mano 

E.6. 

Chapacura 

memerem 

H.6. 

Chavante 

soumekije,   lie- 
tura 

» 

sumekije 

H.6. 

Cherente 

terd 

1.6. 

Ohicriaba 

kitese 

E.7. 

Chiquito 

monich 

» 

moni-s 

E.7. 

( !hiriguano 

corepoti 

E.8. 

Choroti 

ivukini 

Linguist  \<- 
stock 


Author 


Notes 


Gu. 

I. 


A. 

P. 
M. 
I. 


A. 
I. 

Ta. 

Gu. 
Cah. 

A. 
I. 

Goy. 

C. 


Cari. 
Tae. 
Ta. 

I. 

P. 

Chap. 

Ta, 


Chiq. 

G. 
M. 


L.  Q.   (1) 

Sala. 

Valdivia. 


from  azero  =  steel. 


cum  panilihue-coppcr 
cum-red.  colu  panili- 
hui  -copper,  coin-  red 
M. 

Cr.   (1). 

R.  (19).  si-iro 

Hunt  (2). 

Bertonio.  (Vol.  yauri 

I  and  II). |' 

»  quellaya-  »mercader 

»  que     vende    mucho, 

»  grande    reseat  a  dor. » 


bush-knife. 


copper. 


T.  A.  (1). 
St.  (3). 

» 
M. 

K.  G.  (3) 
R.  (4). 

Sala, 
R.  (20). 
M. 

Breton. 
T.  A.  (1). 

M. 

L.    Q.  (4). 
Sampaio. 
R.  (16). 
Abreu. 
R,  (17). 
M. 
» 
Sampaio. 


Oliveira. 

Sampaio. 
Fonseca. 
A.  (1). 
N: 
Hunt  (2). 


iBertoxio. 


l)  from  azero. 
hiuru  from  hierrol 


Sampaio  would  ex- 
plain this  word  so 
that  it  really  is  sume- 
kice  =  knife  de  Su- 
me  =  San  Thomas 
knife. 
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On            „  ., 

Tribe 

Iron 

Linguistic 

Author 

Notes 

Map 

stock 

B.3.  Coconuco    (Mo- 

tuzunks 

Coc. 

Douay. 

guex) 

B.4.  Colorado 

kero-de 

Bar. 

R.  (2). 

from  Metro? 

H.8.  Coroado 

gamang 

Gov. 

M. 

» 

camaran 

» 

H.6.  Craos 

cotche 

Ta. 

Sampaio. 

1.4.    Crenges 

xei *) 

» 

N.  U.  (1). 

A)  =  knife. 

B.2.   Cuna-Cueva 

es'coragua 

C.-C. 

W.  L. 

escoria  —  slag  in 

» 

escorowa 

Spanish. 

G.2.  Galibi 

siparali 

c. 

M. 

» 

sibarali 

» 

» 

sibarari 

» 

» 

sipdraly 

Boyer. 

C.l.   Goajiro 

kachilera 

A. 

Celedon  (1). 

F.9.  Guarani    (Para- 

ytd 

G. 

Ruiz  de    Mon- 

ytd  =   stone. 

guay) 

ytdqudrepoti 

toy  a . 

quarepoti -metal. 

» 

quarepoti 

» 

E.2.  Guarauno 

najamuto 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

(Warrau) 

C.3.    Hianacoto- 

hdila 

C. 

K.  G.  (6). 

Umaua 

E.G.  Huanyam 

mimerim 

Chap. 

Haseniann. 

(Pawumwa) 

E.6.  Itene 

iki 

.  » 

R.  (17). 

E.6.  Itonama 

huazero 

I. 

(R.  26),  X. 

from  azero. 

B,4.  Jivaro 

firu 

» 

Karsten. 

from  firrro. 

F.2.  Kalina 

siparali 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

E.7.  Kitemoca 

memere 

Chap. 

R.  (17). 

C.3.   Kobeua 

tdua,  tauc 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

tauhyo 

» 

F.8.  Lengua 

sawu 

Mas. 

K.  G.  (2). 

4.  Lingua  Geral 

ferro 

G. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

ita,  ta 

Tatevin . 

E.9.  Lule 

tiy 

I. 

Machoni. 

tiy  =    metal. 
ty  lapsp   =   copper. 
lapsp   =   red. 
ty  polio    =   silver. 
poop  =   white. 

D.2.  Maipurc 

sipardri 

A. 

Gilij. 

D.3.  Mandauaca 

tzipara 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.2.  Mapoyo 

zaparate 

C. 

» 

D.3.  Maquiritare 

zojdradi 

» 

» 

E.8.  Mataco 

qiiiindj 

M. 

Pelleschi. 

lequinaj  =   knife. 
quiinaj    the    same  as 
quillai  in  quichuan? 
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1 
On 

Ling 

Map           ^ 

Iron 

stock 

Author 

| 

Mar  ban. 

N6t< 

D.7.  Mojo 

1 

In  more 

A. 

» 

ticayobocore 

» 

K.7.  Otuque 

neheri 

I. 

LI.   (14). 

neheri         metal 

F.3.  Oyana 

siparali 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

(Upurui) 

l).o\   Pacaguara 

india  . 

P. 

R.  (19). 

mane  =  knife. 

B.3.   Paez 

satsdm 

Pan. 

Pittior  de  Fab- 

» 

zazam 

rega,    Uricoe- 

chea  (2). 

PT6.  Paressi 

hi  ma  it  ih  era 

A. 

Rondon. 

» 

kamaitihira 

St.   (13). 

D.ll.Puelche 

lyecochkema 

J. 

de  la  Grasserie. 

D.3.  Puinave 

jit 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

1.8.     Puri 

guamarateh 

Gdy. 

M. 

C.etc.Quichua 

quellai. 

I. 

Midd.  (1). 

» 

quilkn/ 

Thomas. 

B.o.  Sipibo 

yami 

P. 

St.  (5). 

E.2.  Tamanaco 

pardri 

C. 

Gilij. 

H.4.  Tembe 

itahyih 

G. 

Lange. 

F.9.  Toba 

la-eccogud 

Gu. 

Ducci. 

E.8.      » 

lecat 

» 

Barcena . 

F.3.  Trio 

saparall 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

D.4.  Tukano 

ddro(e)xta  ') 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

l)  ironstone,  (e). 
stone. 

rtn  =q 

H.8.  Tupinamba 

ita 

G. 

Anchieta . 

(Santos) 

D.3.  Uarekena 

chipara 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

F.3.  Wapisiana 

spirari 

» 

Farabee. 

tctpir   --  hard 

v\ood. 

» 

tcipirari 

1 

ari  —  hard,   rough,  || 

coarse. 

E.8.  Vejo 

kyinaj 

M 

i 
! 

Hunt  (1). 

see  Mataco  and 
chua . 

Qui- 

C.6!   Yamiaca 

yami 

P. 

N. 

yami   =  axe. 

D.3.  Yauarana 

tzipdrari 

c. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Yavitero 

tzipara 

A. 

T    A.  (I). 

A..*).  Yunga 

ciiaj 

I. 

Midd.  (2). 

jaij  —  silver. 

D.7.  Yuracare 

pilili 

» 

A.  (3). 

G.5.  Yuruna 

pouta  aza 

G. 

Co.  (3). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Indian  Words  for  Fire-arms. 

The  whites  who  came  in  fbig  houses'  to  the  coasts  of 
America,  must  have  seemed  very  wonderful  to  the  Indians, 
not  least  because  they  had  lightning  as  a  weapon  in  their 
service.  It  cannot  have  been  long  before  the  report  of  fire- 
arms and  names  for  them  had  spread  even  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  to  Indians  who  had  not  yet  seen  these 
things. 

If  we  study  the  map  of  Indian  words  for  a  gun,  we  shall 
find  that  in  different  parts  of  S.  America  the  Guarani  Indi- 
ans call  a  gun  mboca,  mbocdba,  mocdua,  mucdua,  etc.  These 
words,  which  clearly  have  a  common  origin,  were  evidently 
spread  by  travelling  or  migrating  Guarani,  and  by  the  Iyin- 
gua  Geral.  I^ery1),  as  early  as  1558,  heard  the  Tupinamba 
call  a  gun  (m)bokap. 

If  we  compare  the  Indian  (m)boca  with  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  words  for  gun,  it  makes  it  appear  very  pos- 
sible that  the  Indians  got  their  word  for  fire-arms  from  the 
Spanish  boca  de  juego  or  the  Portuguese  boca  de  fogo.  In  Gu- 
arani boca  is  pronounced  mboca,  while  fuego  has  been  drop- 
ped. 

Mboca,  or  words  evidently  derived  from  it,  are  or  were 
used  by  the  following  Guarani  tribes  to  indicate  fire-arms:— 
Tupinamba  —  mbocap. 
Guarani,  Paraguay  —  mboca,  mbocdba. 


x)  « Mocap  ou  mororocap  Artillerie  a  feu,  comme  karquebuze  grande 
ou  petite  :  car  Mocap  signifie  toute  maniere  d'  artillerie  a  feu,  tant  de  gros- 
ses pieces  de  navires,  qu'autres.  II  semble  aucune  fois  qu'ils  prononcent 
Bocap  par  B,  &  seroit  bon  en  escrivant  ce  mot  d'entremesler  MB  ensemble 
qui  pourroit. »  Vol.  2,  p.  124. 
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Caingua  —  mbokd 

Chiriguano  —  mboka. 

Tapiete  —  mb6Jca. 

Guajajara  - —   mukdu. 

Maue  —  moucawe. 

Lingua  Geial  —  mocdua,  makawa. 

Oyampi  —  mokawa. 

Apiaca  —  mucdna  (misprint  for  mucdua}) 

The  Chiriguano  and  Guarani  in  Paraguay,  who  must 
have  seen  or  heard  of  fire-arms  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  say  mboca.  And  it  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Guarani  Indians  that  the  natives 
have  words  for  fire-arms  which  most  closely  resemble  the 
vSpanish  or  Portuguese  boca.  Further  north  along  the  R. 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  the  word  has  altered  more, 
though  it  is  still  quite  easily  recognizable. 

Apart  from  the  Guarani  there  are  a  number  of  other 
tribes  with  words  for  fire-arms  which  can  derive  from  boca, 
and  which  they  probably  got  through  their  connections  with 
the  Guarani-speaking  Indians,  e.  g. 

Ashluslay  —  mokathtosik. 
Guaranoca  —  pokai. 
Chane  —  mboca. 
Coroado  —  bocawa. 
Caraja  —  bacawa. 
Came  —  boque. 
Aparai  —  mocaoua. 
Uirina  —  mocaua. 
Mandauaca  —  mucdua. 
Bare  —  mucdua. 
Baniva  —  mucdua. 
Wapisiana  —  makdua. 

We  may  assume  that  here,  too,  belong  makeu  and  pos- 
sibly boiga,  the  names  for  fire-arms  used  by  the  Guato  and 
Bororo  Indians  respectively. 
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Among  these  non-Guarani  tribes  it  is  the  Coroado  in  S. 
E.  Brazil  who  have  best  preserved  the  original  form  of  the 
word.  In  the  watershed  of  the  Amazon  it  is  most  probably 
the  use  of  the  Lingua  Geral  by  the  whites  that  contributed 
to  spread  the  term  mocaua  or  mucaua  for  fire-arms. 

North  of  the  Amazon  and  east  of  the  Orinoco  most  In- 
dian tribes  call  fire-arms  arcabuza  or  the  like.  This  must  be 
from  the  Spanish  arcabuz.  The  area  where  this  word  is  used 
forms  an  unbroken  territory,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  Caribs 
and  Arawak  who  employ  it.  But  right  inside  the  aracabuza 
area,  the  Wapisiana  call  a  gun  mukdua.  These  Arawak  tribe 
evidently  got  their  first  knowledge  of  guns  from  the  south. 
Possibly  the  Wapisiana  now  live  further  north  than  former- 
ly.1) No  tribe  south  of  the  Amazon  calls  fire-arms  araca- 
buza or  anything  resembling  it. 

The  Quichua  and  the  Aymara  call  fire-arms  yllapa.  In 
their  speech  this  also  means  thunder,  with  which  they  thus 
compared  the  wonderful  new  weapon  used  by  the  whites  in 
conquering  their  country.  The  Aymara  have  also  another 
word  for  fire-arms,  kakhcha,  which  means  thunder  or  light- 
ning. 

Words  for  fire-arms  that  are  evidently  to  be  derived 
from  yllapa,  i.  e.  are  borrowed  from  Quichuan  or  Aymaran, 
are  not  to  be  found  among  many  tribes.  The  Colorado  say 
ilapa,  the  Cayapa  yliapan,  the  Campa  iriapa,  and  the  Yura- 
care  ilapa.  These  tribes  are  all  neighbours  of  the  Quichua. 
The  Mosetene,  who  still  have  and  for  a  long  time  have  had 
connections  with  the  Aymara,  call  fire-arms  perere.  This  is  also 
their  word  for  thunder.  In  the  same  way  the  Araucanians 
call  both  thunder  and  fire-arms  talca. 

On  the  Rio  Orinoco,  too,  there  are  a  number  of  tribes  who 
liken  fire-arms  to  thunder  or  lightning.  Such  are  the  Guahi- 
bo,  Piaroa,  and  Saliba.  In  the  area  of  the  Rio  Negro  the 
word  fire  often  forms  an  element  in  the  name  given  by  the 
Indians   to   fire-arms. 

l)  See  Koch-Grunberg  (15)  p.  219. 


The  vSipibo  on  the  Ucayali  call  fire-arms  tuahah,  the 
Caxinaua  say  toote,  the  Yaminaua  tuuti,  and  the  Caripuna 
on  the  Rio  Madera  toetc.  All  these  tribes  are  Pano  Indians. 
It  is  evident  that  the  three  last-named  tribes,  at  least,  either 
derived  their  knowledge  of  fire-arms  from  the  same  quarter, 
or  were  in  communication  with  each  other  after  getting  to 
know  of  them. 

Various  tribes  compare  fire-arms  with  their  own  wea- 
pons. Thus,  the  Mojo  call  both  guns  and  blow-pipes  apucuru- 
110.  As  we  have  mentioned,  they  also  call  guns  naeziporocu 
caraionb,  which  means  the  white  man's  bow.  The  Cocama 
call  guns  mai-puna.  According  to  Rivet,  mat  is  white,  and 
puna  a  blow-pipe.  The  Paressi  word  for  a  gun  is  kor'inatse. 
Kori  is  an  arrow  in  their  language.  The  Choroti  call  both 
gun  and  bow  si-lujse.  Further  instances  can  be  seen  from  the 
tables  below. 
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E.9.  Abipon 

n-etelr 'anr 'e1) 

Gu. 

L.  Q.  (1). 

1)«arco    que    arrojal 
f  lechas »   —   arrow 
shooting  bow. 

F.2.  Acawoi 

arakoobsa 

C. 

Hilhouse. 

D.3.  Adzaneni 

mukdua 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

B.6.  Amueixa 

chacchen 

2 

Sala. 

F.4.  Apara'i 

mocaona 

c. 

Co.  (2). 

F.6.  Apiaca 

mucdna 

G. 

Castelnau . 

(Tapajos) 

toupd 

Co.  (4). 

toupance  =  God. 

H.~).  Apinage 

coutes 

Ta. 

M. 

bow   =  coutay. 

» 

oujacoro 

» 

G.4.  Arara 

too-oum 

C. 

Co.  (3). 

C.ll.  Araucanians 

talca  x) 

I. 

Luys  de  Valdi- 

x)  thunder. 

F.2.  Arawaks 

arabusa 

A. 

via. 
M. 

»     (Surinam) 

arrakabussa 

Cr.  (1). 

E.3.  Arecuna 

aracabusa 

C. 

K.  G.  (5). 

» 

arrekobatsa 

Thulin. 

» 

alakapuidM 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.8.  Ashluslay 

mokdthtosik 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

C.l.  Atanques 

kupipa 

Chi. 

Celedon  (3). 

F.3.   Atorai 

arakabusa 

A. 

Schomburgk. 

' 

E.3.  Auake  + 

alakapusa 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.7.  Aymara 

yllapa 

» 

Bertonio. 

» 

kakhcha 

» 

F.6.  Bakaiiri 

pitleu,  pirdu 

C. 

St.  (2). 

puleu  andli  =  shot 
=  arrow  seed,  puleu 
etuno  =  powder  = 
arrow  meal.   (St.  2)  ; 

D.3.  Baniva 

mukdua 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

D.3.  Bare 

mokdua 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

mucdua 

T.  A.  (1). 

C.l.  Bintukua 

fusiri  x) 

Chi. 

Celedon  (4). 

x)  from  fusil. 

C.4.  Boro 

anihe 

2 

Whiffen. 

F.7.  Bororo 

boiga 

I. 

St.  (3). 

1.8.    Botokuds 

pum  jipakischu 

Ta. 

Rudolph. 

jipakischu  —  very 

» 

pung 

M. 

large. 

D.4.  Buhagana  + 

heaga 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

heame  =  fire. 

F.8.  Cadiueo 

n'+adobenigc 

Gu. 

K.  G.  (3). 

G.9.  Caingang 

mboke 

Ta. 

Ambrosetti  (1). 

G.9.  Caingang 

bokd 

» 

Taunay  (2). 

(Parana) 

G.9.  Caingua 

mbokd 

G. 

Vogt. 

G.8.  Came(Caingang) 

boque 

Ta, 

M. 
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C.6.  Carapa 

iriapa  -(amana- 
tiri) 

A. 

Sala. 

1.7.    Capoxo 

pipicoe,  bibcoy 

Goy. 

M. 

H.5.  Caraho 

catoucoxi 

Ta. 

M. 

G.6.  Caraja 

bakawa 

Cara. 

M. 

» 

7nahaua 

Krause. 

E.2.  Carib   (Vene- 

aracapuza 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

zuela) 

E.l.  Carib  (Ant.) 

racabouchou 

» 

Breton. 

E.5.  Caripuna 

toete 

P. 

R.  (19). 

J. 5.  Cariri 

sada. 

Cari. 

A.  (6). 

=  «crever,     se   des- 
secher  ». 

C.6.  Catiana 

paitipuri 

A. 

Stegelmann(2). 

A. 4.  Cayapa 

yliapan 

Bar. 

R.  (2). 

H.5.  Cayapo 

katokrr 

Ta, 

Kissenberth(2). 

(Mekubeiiokrc) 

H.7.  Cayapo 

atond 

» 

M. 

C.5.  Caxinaua 

toote,  makaiva 

P- 

Abreu. 

C.2.  Chakes 

suchpeta 

C. 

T.  A.  (2). 

from  escopeta. 

E.8.  Chamacoco 

po'lnau 

z. 

Boggiani  (1). 

E.8.  Chane 

mboca 

G.  (A). 

N. 

H.6.  Chavante 

ouna,  ouanou 

Ta, 

M. 

H.6.  Cherente 

tou-a-nou 

» 

M. 

» 

comican-soanan 

Oliveira. 

comican,  k'mican  = 

» 

k'micansoanan 

» 

bow. 

»       (Akue) 

Isr 

Kissenberth(2). 

C.2.   Chimila 

koongrd 

Chi. 

Celedon  (2). 

F.5.  Chipaya 

rumaru  2) 

G. 

Snethlage. 

!)  rifle. 

» 

fucdpa  2) 

» 

2)  gun. 

E.7.  Chiriguano 

mboka 

» 

N. 

B.2.  Choco 

pagud 

Cho. 

Angel. 

» 

punga 

» 

E.8.  Choroti 

si-lujse 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

bow  =  si-lujse. 

C.4.  Cocama 

mai-puna 

G. 

R.  (7). 

mai  =3  white. 

» 

puna 

R.  (27). 

pwna  =  blowgun,R-(7). 

B.4.  Colorado. 

ilapa 

Bar. 

R.  (2). 

H.8.  Coroado 

bocawa 

Goy. 

M. 

H.7.  Cotoxo     + 

kiako 

Ta. 

M. 

1.4.    Crenges 

kdton 

» 

N.  U.  (1). 

+   Cumanacho 

bibcoy 

Ta, 

M. 

B.2.  Cuna-Cueva 

kinki  x) 

C.-C. 

W.  L. 

!)  =  bow. 

» 

king'gi 

» 

F.5.  Curuahe 

nomao 

G. 

Snethlage. 

D.3.  Desana 

pvagc 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

G.3.  Emerillon 

aracabousa 

G. 

Co.  (2). 
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A. 3.  Esmeralda 

mu-tucsele 

I. 

Seler. 

G.2.  Galibi 

aracaboussa 

c. 

M.,  Cr.   (1). 

C.l.   Goajiro 

kat-kouse 

A. 

Jahn. 

» 

karkdusu 

Celedon  (1). 

F.7.  Guachi    ! 

ta-ai 

Gu. 

M. 

D.3.  Guahibo 

yamuhato 

I. 

Chaffanjon. 

» 

iamacito 

Stradelli. 

iamache  =   thunder. 

» 

yamajto 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

yamaheto 

K.  G.   (14). 

» 

yamaxgto 

»  ' 

' 

1.4.    Guajajara 

mukdu 

G. 

Kissenberth(2). 

F.8.  Guana  (Chaco) 

madd 

Mas. 

Cominges. 

» 

almamd 

» 

F.7.  Guana 

kaboat-inboka  i 

A. 

M. 

F.9.  Guarani    (Para- 

mboca 

G. 

Restivo. 

guay) 

mbocdba,  pocd- 
ba 

Ruiz   de   Mon- 
toya. 

» 

» 

Vogt. 

E.7.  Guaranoca 

pokai 

Z. 

Steinbach. 

E.2.  Guarauno 

aracabousa 

I. 

Cr.   (1). 

(Warrau) 

aracabuza 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

arrakabossa 

Thulin. 

F.7.  Guato 

gdtu 

» 

M.  S.  (2). 

& 

makeu 

» 

E.3.  Guinaii  + 

arakdbudza 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

C.3.    Hianacoto- 

koheto 

C. 

K.  G.  (6). 

Umaua 

G.8.  Ingain 

ndo,  x)  dun 

Ta. 

Ambrose tti  (2). 

!)   =   arrow. 

+  Ingarico 

arakaputsu 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.5.  Ipurina 

samandke 

A. 

K.  G.  (11). 

mmana  =  fire. 

E.3.  Ipurucoto 

arakabusd 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

(Purucoto) 

B.4.  Jivaro 

akaru,  akaro 

I. 

R.  (5). 

» 

akdru 

Karsten. 

F.2.  Kalina 

arkabussa 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

+  Karapana 

perikd 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

pero  =  fire. 

+  Karutana 

mukdua 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

D.3.  Katapolitani 

mukdua 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

+   Kauyari 

kuiraripa 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

C.3.  Kobeua 

oponyr,  obunyr 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

thunder  = 

opnpopeino. 

D.4.  Kueretu 

he(e)kiakia 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

hrhiekie  =  fire. 

C.l.  Koggaba 

kupita 

Chi. 

Celedon  (2). 
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F.8.  Lengua  (Enima- 

wi-tahenit 

Mas. 

Hunt  (2). 

ga) 

4.  Lingua  geral 

mocdua 

G. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

mukawa 

Tatevin. 

E.9.  Lule 

fitdlpe 

I. 

Machoni. 

il.7.    Macuni 

bibcoi 

Ta. 

M. 

E.3.  Macusi 

akaruschd 

C. 

K.  G.  (5). 

• 

aracabugd 

» 

» 

arakabusd 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

arcabuza 

» 

I). 2.  Maipure 

eno 

A. 

Gilij. 

1.7.     Malali 

poo 

Ta. 

M. 

po'i   =  arrow. 

D.3.  Mandauaca 

mucdua 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

mukdufj 

K.  G.  (14). 

C.5.   Manetenery 

chitschicsi 

» 

Stegelmann  (2). 

D.2.  Mapoyo 

caracbuza 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Maquiritare 

arakudir 

». 

K.  G.(14). 

( Yekuana ) 

arcikphusa 

» 

E.8.  Mataco 

nolechej 

M. 

Pelleschi. 

bow  =  letzej,  noletzej. 

F.4.  Maue 

moucairr 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

C-4.  Mirafia 

any§x§ 

G(?) 

K.   G.   (9). 

;E.9.  Mocovi 

y-ogoncate 

Gu. 

Tavolini. 

D.7.  Mojo 

apucuruno1) 

A. 

Marban. 

l)  apucuruno  =  blow- 

» 

naeziporocii- 

» 

gun. 

» 

caraiono  2) 

2)  the    white    man's 
bow. 

D.7    Mosetene 

per  ere  x) 

Mos. 

Bibolotti. 

l)  thunder. 

F.5.  Mundurucu 

ouroumbaro/i 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

E.4.  Mtira 

huai 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.14.0na 

eelk 

» 

Lista. 

G..3  Oyampi 

mokawa 

G. 

M. 

» 

aracaboum 

Co.  (2). 

» 

mocawe 

» 

P.3.   Oyana 

aracabouHsa 

C. 

Co.  (2). 

» 

arkabussa 
aracabousa 

Goeje  (1). 
Cr.  (1). 

B.3.  Paez 

umpatel 

Pan. 

Uricoechea  (2). 

path,  patel  =  canon. 

» 

umpapath 

» 

tubo. 
umpa  =  reventar. 

E.o.  Paravilhana 

aracabuzd 

C. 

M. 

F.ij.  Paressi 

korinatse 

A. 

M.  S.  (3). 

kori   =   arrow. 

F.3.  Patamona 

arrakabotsa. 

C. 

Thulin. 

» 

satuipang 

» 

F.3.    I'ianacoto 

aracabousa 

» 

0.  Co.  (1). 
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C.3.      Piapoco 

e'eno 

A. 

r.  a.  (i). 

» 

rn(u) 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.3.     Piaroa 

cuumpema 

Sal. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

cuhupe 

Chaffanjon. 

cohope  —  thunder, 

» 

ku(um)zand 

K.  G.   (14). 

(T.  A.). 

» 

Jcd(d)zdnd 

» 

C.4.     Pioje 

tuacapo 

Tu. 

Simson. 

D.3.     Puinave 

tdhat 

Pui. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

tad 

K.  G.  (14). 

1.8.      Puri 

bauah 

Goy. 

M. 

» 

boah 

Noronha 

Torregao. 

C.etc.  Quichua 

illapa  x) 

I. 

Sala. 

x)  illapa  =  thunder. 

» 

yllapa 

Thomas. 

C.3.     Saliba 

buiduba 

Sal. 

T.  A.  (1). 

buide  =  lightning. 

» 

puidiva 

Fabo. 

+     Sapara 

uyalakapusdn 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.3.     Schiriana  + 

tsalekaydlqnahi 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

B.  5.    Sipibo 

tuahati 

P. 

St.  (5). 

D.3.     Siusi  + 

mukaua 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

mukaua 

» 

F.8.      Suhin  + 

mtikathtosij 

M. 

Hunt.  (2). 

fire  =  itoj. 

E.2.     Tamanaco 

caracapuccia 

C 

Gilij. 

E.8.     Tapiete 

mboka 

G. 

N. 

D.4.     Tariana 

tsiepi,  tslpi 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

fire  =  tsidua. 

F.3.     Taruma 

arkebusa 

» 

Farabee. 

E.3.     Taulipang  + 

arakebusd 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.12.  Tehuelche 

sembak 

I. 

M. 

» 

gilwum 

Musters. 

» 

yalboe 

Schmid. 

E.8.     Toba 

n-ohogoncate 

Gu. 

Barcena. 

F.3.     Trio 

arkabussa 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

D.4.     Tukano 

ppxkdu(e) 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

pexkdme(e)  =  fire. 

» 

pexkaue 

» 

1.8.     Tupinamba 

mbocap 

G. 

Lery  T.    2,   p. 

(Rio  de  Janeiro) 

mororocap 

124. 

+  Tuyuka 

pexkaue 

Tu. 

K.  G.   (12). 

+  Uaiana 

pekaue 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

pekdme  =  fire. 

» 

pekaue 

» 

+  Uaikana 

pexkdi 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

\pexkaka  =  fire. 

+  Uanana 

pxtxike 

'On           o 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

pxtxdka  =  fire. 

D.3.   Uarekena  + 

mucaudni 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

E.3.   Uirina 

mocaua 

» 

M. 

C.4.    Uitoto 

kop$ta  x) 

Ui. 

K.  G.  (4). 

x)  from  escopeta. 

» 

yodkai 

»       (7). 
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F.3.  Wapisiana 

makowa 

A. 

Farabee. 

» 

mukdua 

K.  G.  (14). 

+  Wayumara 

arakahusd 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.8.  Vejo 

lutsij 

M. 

Hunt  (1). 

lut-tses  =   bow,   (N). 

D.4.  Yahuna 

peka 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

pekd    =  fire. 

C.5.  Yaminaua 

tuoti 

P. 

Stegelmann(l). 

D.2.  Yaruro 

turacard 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

E.4.  Yauapery 

mucaua 

C. 

Payer. 

D.3.  Yauarana 

arakdpusa 

» 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

arakdbusa 

» 

» 

aracapuza 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Yavitero 

mucdua 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.4.  Yukiina  + 

sid,  slyd 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

tsid  =t=  fire. 

» 

sei  6 

M. 

+  Yupua 

pea 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

piele  =   fire; 
see  Yahuna. 

D.7.  Yuracare 

ilapa 

I. 

A.  (3). 

from  the  Quichua. 

G.5.  Yuruna 

acapa 

G. 

Co.  (3). 

from  mbocaba? 

B.4.  Zaparo 

imyakana%a 

I. 

R.  (3). 

» 

imakdna 

» 

io6 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Indian  Words   for   their    Brand-new  Implement, 

the  Scissors 

Scissors  are  also  mentioned  among  Cabot's  and  Magel- 
lan's articles  of  barter.  To  the  Indians,  scissors  were  quite 
a  novelty.  When  they  sought  to  compare  them  with  some- 
thing they  already  possessed,  they  chose  objects  as  different 
from  them  as,  for  instance,  the  piranha-fish,  the  sharp  teeth 
of  which  were  also  used  by  the  Indians  for  cutting  their  hair. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  Map  of  names  for  scissors,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Guarani  in  Paraguay,  the  Chiriguano  in 
the  western  Chaco,  and  the  Oyampi  and  Emerillon  in  Guiana 
have  the  same  word,  yetapa,  for  scissors.  This  is  very  re- 
markable, for  in  the  Lingua  Geral  the  word  for  scissors  is 
piranha,  and  thus  the  resemblance  between  the  words  used 
by  these  tribes,  so  distant  from  one  another,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  influence  from  the  Lingua  Geral.  Yetapa  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  words 
for  scissors. 

From  what  follows  we  shall  also  see  that  quite  possibly 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  word  yetapa  for  scissors  can  be 
accounted  for  by  extensive  post-Columbian  migrations  on 
the  part  of  the  Guarani.  The  Guana  call  scissors  yutaapa, 
which  must  point  to  their  having  made  their  first  acquain- 
tance with  scissors  through  the  Guarani  in  Paraguay. 

In  Guiana  the  name  evachi  and  similar  names  for  scis- 
sors have  a  wide  distribution,  e.  g.  the  Oyana  and  the  Apa- 
rai  say  erachi,  the  Maquiritare  say  iterashi,  the  Tamanaco 
veracci,  the  Caribs  on  the  lower  Rio  Orinoco  uerasi,  and  those 
in  the  Lesser  Antilles  chirachi. 

In  the  Lingua  Geral,  as  we  have  mentioned,  scissors  are 
compared  with  the  piranha-fish.  The  Paez  compare  scis- 
sors with  a  bird  (Milvulus  iyrannus),  the  tail-feathers  of 
which  are  scissorlike,  and  call  the  new  implement,  like 
the  bird,  petenzu. 
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Tribe 

.Map 

Scissors 

Linguistic 

stock 

Author 

Notes 

K.\).  Abipon 

n-ajatecate 

Gu. 

L.  Q.  (1). 

B.6.  Amueixa 

tischer 

% 

Sala. 

F.4.  Apara'i 

yaapi 

C. 

Co.  (2). 

» 

erachi 

Cr.  (1). 

F.6.  Apiaca 

itapard 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

(Tapajos) 

G.4.  Arara 

pekat- 

tamangnan 

C. 

Co.  (3). 

E.8.  Ashluslay 

wdtna-moho-tis 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

K.3.  Atorai 

cirata 

A. 

Farabee. 

C.6.  Atsahuaca 

kanoiwuatu 

P. 

N. 

D.7.  Aymara 

tisera 

I- 

Bertonio. 

D.3.  Baniva 

petsi 

A. 

Cr.  (1). 

D.3.  Bare 

jirateje 

» 

Cr.   (1). 

F.7.  Bororo 

pinai 

I. 

St.  (3). 

from  piraini 

F.8.  Cadiueo 

ataicagati 

Gu. 

Boggiani  (2). 

G.9.  Caingang 

verea,  noaria 

Ta. 

Ambrosetti  (1). 

G.9.  Caingang 

joaria 

» 

Taunay  (2). 

(Parana) 

C.6.  Campa 

tutamendochi 

A. 

Sala. 

G.6.  Caraja 

lusdsond 

Cara. 

Krause. 

» 

Jed  kids  una 

» 

E.2.  Carib 

uerasi 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

(Venezuela) 

E.l.  Carib  (Ant.) 

chirachi 

» 

Breton. 

C.5.  Caxinaua 

bdg'tote 

P. 

Abreu. 

bog"  to  =  cut  the  fringe 
of  the  hair. 

F.5.  Chipaya 

kerkerpd 

G. 

Snethlage. 

E.7.  Chiquito 

taixu-po-s 

Chiq. 

A.  (1). 

cuutaixu-cu-s  =  cut-! 
off  locks. 

E.7.  Chiriguano 

yetapa 

G. 

Romero. 

heiapa  =  to  cut  the 
hair  off  the  forehead. 

E.8.  Choroti 

kasontis  x) 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

2)  sontas  =  sheep. 

» 

ka-sonatis 

» 

2)  shears  i.  e.  instru- 

» 

wo?iis-iki  2) 

» 

ment  for  mane,  i- 
wonis  =  crin;  mane. 

G.3.  Emerillon 

yetapa 

G. 

Co.   (2). 

G.2.  Galibi 

guerici 

C. 

Cr.   (1),  M. 

» 

querici 

»            » 

C.l.  Goajiro 

parduse 

A. 

Celedon  (1). 

» 

pardussi 

Gramas  (2). 

D.3.  Guahibo 

sine 

I. 

Stradelli. 

» 

daloubasi 

Cr.  (1). 

F.7.  Guana 

lyutaapa 

A. 

M.  S.  (1). 

F.9.  Guarani 

1  yetapa 

G. 

Restivo. 

(Paraguay) 

\ 
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E.2.  Guarauno 

dabomana 

I. 

T.  A.  (2). 

da  bo  =  knife. 

(Warrau) 

C.3.  Hianacoto- 

hutumatoho 

c. 

K.  G.  (6). 

Umaua 

G.8.  Ingain 

natakrie 

Ta. 

Ambrosetti  (2). 

C.3.  Kobeua 

yiuaihalabo 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

C.l.  Koggaba 

samina 

Chi. 

Celedon  (2). 

4.  Lingua  Geral 

piranha 

G. 

B.  R.  (2). 

E.9.  Lule 

ninicalpe 

I. 

Machoni. 

cabellos-cap^e;  to  cut 
with  scissors =nicalq,, 
nicaly. 

E.3.  Macusi 

sakei 

C. 

K.  G.  (5). 

D.2.  Maipure 

pee 

A. 

Giiij. 

F.3.    Mapidian 

tcirata 

» 

Farabee. 

D.3.  Maquiritare 

uerashi 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

C.4.   Miraiia 

kuabi-HXo 

G.  (?). 

R.  (11). 

» 

kabaauiii 

» 

E.9.  Mocovi 

l-aqquiacca 

Gu. 

Tavolini. 

n-aqqui  =  lance;  a  cm 

» 

aqquilelcate 

» 

—  beard. 

F.5.  Mundurucu 

con-con-ap 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

G.3.  Oyampi 

yetapa 

» 

Co.  (2). 

F.3.  Oyana 

erachi 

C. 

Cr.  (1). 

B.3.  Paez 

petenzu  *) 

Pan. 

Uricoechea  (2). 

L)  is  also  « especie  de 
golondrina  de  rabo 
como  tijeras»  (Mil- 
vulus  tyr annus.  Bo- 
nap.). 

F.3.  Patamona 

tsakui 

C. 

Thulin. 

C.6.  Quichua 

captana 

I. 

Sala. 

B..~).  Sipibo 

busteti 

P. 

Armentia  (2). 

» 

huastaiti 

St.  (5). 

D.3.  Siusi 

piri  x) 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

x)  K.  G.  compares 
this  with  pirdnya  in 
the  Lingua  Geral. 

F.S.  Suhin 

ivatnohama-tis 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

» 

alwukaa-tis 

» 

E.2.  Tamanaco 

veracci 

C. 

Gilij. 

DA.  Tariana 

pauitsakaruke 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

F.3.  Taruma 

cirata 

» 

Farabee. 

D.12.Tehuelche 

ueper 

J. 

Roncagli. 

E.8.  Toba 

pedalgacatih 

Gu. 

Barcena. 

D.4.  Tukano 

dexp6a(t)sero 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

• 

d(e)xpoa   =  head. 
(t)sero  from  tijera{?). 

IK) 


On 


+ 

C.4. 

E.8. 
F.3. 


Tribe 


+  Tuyuka 


Uanana 

Uitoto 

Vejo 

Wapisiana 
E.4.  Yauapery 
D.7.  Yuracare 
G.5.  Yuruna 


Scissors 


dexjpotdlipi 

sdlipi,  sdripi 

ifokuidoni 

hintakfui 

Iqaereteque 

saqui 

sira 

Ml 


Linguist  i( 
stock 


Tu. 

» 

I. 
M. 
A. 
C. 
I. 
G. 


Author 

Notes 

K.  G.  (12). 

lipi  =  knife. 

dvxpu{u)  =  head 

K.  G.  (12). 

ye'solipi  =  knife. 

K.  G.  (7). 

Hunt  (1). 

Co.   (1). 

Payer. 

A  (3). 

from  tijeral 

Co.  (3). 

SECTION  II. 

Indian  words  for  partly  post*Columbian 
Cultural  Elements. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
Words  used  by  the  Indians  for  European  Knives. 

In  the  Inca  Empire  the  Indians,  as  we  know,  had  bronze 
knives.  In  the  rest  of  S.  America  the  cutting  implements 
had  been  very  poor  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man. 
Stone  knives  had  not  been  used  much,  and  were  not  known 
at  all  in  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  where  the  only 
cutting  implements  were  made  of  teeth,  shells,  bamboo, 
hard  wood,  and  a  very  sharp  blade  of  grass.  Karl  v.  D. 
Steinen  did  not  find  any  stone  knives  among  the  Indians 
on  the  upper  Rio  Xingu. 

Among  the  Indians,  of  course,  Epropean  knives  would  be 
a  very  desirable  article  of  barter,  and  the  discoverers  made 
good  use  of  this  fact,  as  can  be  seen  from  GonnEville's 
and  Magellan's  equipment  lists,  and  from  Montes'  accounts. 
Magellan  took  with  him  400  dozen  German  knives  of 
«the  poorest  quality  ».  In  giving  names  to  these  European 
knives  the  Indians  rarely  adopted  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
words. 

Quise,  or  slight  variants  of  it,  is  the  name  used  for  a  knife 
by  a  great  number  of  Guarani  Indians,  especially  about  the 
Chaco  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Amazon.  The  Tupinamba 
said  itaxe.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  Guarani  Indi- 
ans on  the  lower  Amazon  having  the  same  name  for  a  Euro- 
pean cultural  element  as  the  Guarani  Indians  in  Paraguay, 
but  another  name  for  the  same  object  than  the  «  Coast-Tupi». 
This  points  to  direct  connections  between  the  lower  Amazon 


and  Paraguay  via  Rio  Tapajos  or  Rio  Madera.  The  same 
distribution  is  shown,  as  Ave  have  seen,  by  the  word  yetapa 
for  scissors. 

De  GoejE  conjectures  that  kuze  and  quisc  mav  derive 
from  cuchillo.  I  think  this  must  be  rejected.  Quisc  in  Chi- 
riguanan  is  not  only  a  European  knife  but  any  cutting  imple- 
ment in  general.  According  to  Restivo,  the  Guarani  In- 
dians in  Paraguay  called  a  kind  of  grass  with  very  sharp 
blades  capiiquice.  Capii  is  grass  or  weed,  and  quice  here  must 
mean  cutting.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  grass  should 
have  been  called  capiiquice  if  quice  were  the  Spanish  cuchillo. 
When  the  non-Guarani  tribes  adopted  the  word  quice,  it 
was  presumably  only  in  the  sense  of  a  European  knife.  The 
Chiquitos,  who  live  where  communications  were  kept  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  between  the  Guarani  In- 
dians in  Paraguay  and  the  Chiriguano,  say  quicch,  quice-z 
for  knife. 

In  north-eastern  S.  America  a  number  of  Indian  tribes 
call  a  knife  mart,  maria,  malia,  or  the  like.  Among  these 
tribes  are  various  Caribs,  several  Arawaks,  and  a  few  Guarani. 
This  word  for  knife  has  a  distribution  which  is  independent 
of  the  linguistic  stocks,  and  does  not  pass  south  of  the  Ama- 
zon. This  is  a  distribution  to  be  found  among  post-Colum- 
bian, but  not  pre-Columbian,  words. 

Mari,  malia,  maria  do  not  derive  from  any  European 
name  for  a  knife.  This  must  therefore  be  an  Indian  word, 
and  probably  compares  the  new  implement  with  something 
already  in  existence  there  for  cutting  with,  e.  g.  a  tooth. 
For  tooth  the  Arawak  say  ari,  dari,  bari,  lari,  nari.  Arina 
is  a  molar.  Initial  'm'  negatives  a  word.  Mari  would  thus 
mean  «  not-tooth  ».  It  is  imaginable  that  the  Arawak  traders 
called  the  new  implement  «  not-tooth  »  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  difference  between  the  new  implement  and  the  old  na- 
tive ones.  The  fact  that  the  Arawak  on  the  coast  of  Guiana 
have  another  word  for  knife  does  not  exclude  the  above 
explanation  from  being  right. 


ii4 

The  word  tumi  used  by  the  Quichua  Indians  for  a  knife 
of  a  special  pre-Columbian  type,  is  not  to  be  found,  outside 
their  own  and  the  Aymara  Indians'  area,  transferred  to  the 
European  type  of  knife.  The  Aymara,  at  least,  called  Eu- 
ropean knives  tumi. 
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E.<).  Abipon 

nichajaganat 

Gu. 

L.Q.  (1). 

» 

tatdganat 

» 

» 

n-apiaganal 

» 

» 

tatagan 

» 

F.2.   Acawoi 

marea 

C. 

Goeje  (2). 

» 

mari 

Schomburgk. 

1)2.  Achagua  + 

A. 

Ernst  (1). 

machete =na  -  m  a^lni. 

[.5.    Acroamirim 

cubcannd 

Ta. 

M. 

1).:*.   Adzaneni 

malie 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

C.H.Alakaluf 

afta're 

I. 

Cooper  p.  19. 

B.6.  Amueixa 

cuchill 

? 

Sala. 

B.3.  Andaqui 

sokorosi 

I. 

R.  (13). 

machete  =  beniye. 

F.4.  Apara'i 

maria 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

» 

lato 

Cr.  (1). 

F.6.  Apiaca 

ita-zou 

G. 

Co.   (4). 

(Tapajos) 

»  -su 

M. 

» 

tajui 

Guimaraes. 

H.5.  Apinage 

oapo 

Ta. 

M. 

G.4.   Arara 

pouilepte 

C. 

Co.  (3). 

D.5.  Araua 

zui-mazaru 

A. 

Chandless  (1). 

Oil.  Araucanians 

rme,  huymi 

I. 

de  la  Grasserie 

(2). 

F.2.  Arawaks 

jadolle 

A. 

Cr.  (1). 

» 

yadolla 

Schomburgk. 

» 

yadawallah 

» 

» 

iad  walla1) 

Roth. 

x)  ordinary    black - 
handled    kitchen 
knife. 

C.6.  Arazaire 

cotay 

P.  (Tac.) 

R.   (19). 

E.3.  Arecuna 

malia 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

tauara 

Thulin. 

» 

atau-era 

Schomburgk. 

E.8.  Ashluslay 

lesd 

M. 

N. 

F.3.  Atorai 

mari 

A, 

Schomburgk. 

C.6.  Atsahuaca 

mtiposi 

P. 

R.   (19),  N. 

machete  =  mnkato. 

E.3.  Auake 

media 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.7.  Aymara 

tumi 

» 

Bertonio. 

D.3.  Baniva 

kutstyo 

A. 

K.  G.   (10). 

from  cuchillo. 

» 

mdrlia,  cotsio 

Wallace. 

-r  Bara 

lipi 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

D.3.  Bare 

titehi 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

titehi 

Wallace. 

E.G.  Baure 

ikixo 

» 

Fonseca. 

1 

C.l.  Bintukua 

kusio1) 

Chi. 

Celedon  (4). 

machete  =  masite.  J 
x)  from  cuchillo. 
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F.7.  Bororo 

tariga 

I. 

St.  (3). 

» 

toriga 

Missao 
Salesiana. 

, 

1.8.    Botokuds 

karake 

Ta. 

M. 

» 

krack-gning- 
nine 

» 

D.4.  Buhagana  + 

yoalehi 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

F.8.    Cadiueo 

n-oddj(o) 

Gu. 

K.  G.  (3). 

» 

n-ouddjaaou 

» 

» 

n-oddagiu 

Boggiani  (2). 

B.4.  Cahuapana  (Je- 

seotic 

Cah. 

R.   (4). 

vero) 

G.9.  Caingang 

ki-fe 

Ta. 

Ambrosetti  (l) 

G.9.  Caingang 

kife 

» 

Taunay  (2). 

(Parana) 

G.9.  Caingua 

kyce 

G. 

Vogt. 

1.6.    Camacan 

ghajahadoh 

Ta. 

M. 

» 

(e)keschahoh 

»  (»culter 
magnus  »). 

G.8.  Came 

jaque 

» 

M. 

C.6.    Campa 

cochrro1) 

A. 

Sala. 

J)  from  cuchillo. 

» 

cuchiro1) 

» 

» 

inquiti 

Marcoy  (1). 

E.G.  Canichana 

n-korkaab 

I. 

R.  (20). 

from    the    Spanish 

» 

ni-kurtapi 

» 

verb  cortar? 

1.7.    Capoxo 

putitaj 

Ta. 

M. 

G.6.  Caraja 

ma(h)u 

Cara. 

Krause. 

» 

maldeai 

M. 

» 

maeu 

» 

» 

maou 

» 

E.l.  Carib  (Ant.) 

couchigno 

C. 

Breton. 

fpom  cuchillo. 

E.2.  Carib    (Venezu- 

mariia 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

ela) 

F2.  Carib  (Guiana) 

mari 

» 

Schomburgk. 

C.3.  Carijona 

ignasa 

» 

R.  (13). 

mac  h  ete  =  ma  c  iy/ino. 

» 

iaussa 

» 

E.5.  Caripuna 

mane  pacca 

P. 

M. 

J. 5.    Cariri 

udza 

Cari. 

A.  (6). 

» 

utzdh 

M. 

D.6.  Cavina 

cuchiro. 

Tac. 

L.  Q.  (4). 

H.7.  Cayapo 

kdaschd 

Ta. 

M. 

D.6.  Cayubaba 

andatudre 

I. 

R.  (16). 

Co.    Caxinaua 

nopo 

P. 

Abreu. 

machete  —matxato. 

D.6.  Chacobo 

mane 

» 

R.  (19),  N. 

machete  =sdipe. 

C.2.   Chakes 

panako 

C. 

T.  A.   (2). 

US 


On 

.Map 


Tribe 


Knife 
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stock 


Author 


Notes 


H.6.  Chavante 


D.l.  Ohayma 
H.6.  Cherente 


1.6.    Chicriaba 
C.2.  Chimila 
F.5.  Chipaya 

E.7.  Chiquito 


E.7.  Chiriguano 


B.2.   Choco 
C.6.    Chontaquiro 
E.8.  Choroti 
E.8.  Chulupi 
(Vilela) 
G.4.  Cocama 


B.4. 
C.5. 
H.8. 
H.8. 
C.3. 
H.7. 


Colorado 

Conibo 

Coroado 

Coropo 

Correguaje 

Cotoxo 


H.6.  Craos 
1.4.    Crenges 

+  Crichana 
E.l.  Cumanagoto 
B.2.  Cuna-Cueva 

» 
F.5.  Curuahe 


D.3. 
G.3. 


Desana  + 
Emerillon 
Erulia 


sin  keg e 

chinkache 

sinkejai 

schinkasche 

maria,  rapo 

semecage 

sinicage 

sinikajai 

kuli-kapeko 

tagrd 

neentu 

kuapd 


quiceh 
quice-z. 
quise  2) 


neco,  tuthui 
chiqueti 
cis-nat 
uljhui 

kttcikyra 

sicikira 

cuchillo 

chichica 

Una 

tschitschayng 

ma-guati 

kediahado 

kihlihata 

uapo 

xyi 

mariai 

cuchio 

estine 

istene 

kura-ipit 

mddumhi 

maria 

yeheliaxal 


Ta. 


C. 
Ta. 


» 

Chi. 

G. 


Chiq. 
G. 


Cho. 
A. 
M. 

Lulean? 

G. 

Bar. 

P. 

Goy. 

» 

Tu. 
Ta. 

» 
Ta. 
C. 

» 
C.-C. 

G. 

Tu. 

G. 

Tu. 


Sampaio. 

» 
M. 
» 
Tauste. 
Sampaio. 

» 
M. 

Ehrenreich. 
M. 

Celedon  (2). 
Snethlage. 


Fonseca. 

A. 

Romano. 


W.  L. 
Marcoy  (2). 

N. 

L.  Q.  (2). 

K.  G.  (14). 
R.  (27). 
Seler. 

Marcoy  (2). 
M. 
M. 

R.  (9). 
M. 
» 
Sampaio. 
N.  U.  (1). 
B.  R.  (1). 
Goeje  (2). 
W.  L. 


Snethlage. 


K.  G.  (12). 
Co.  (2). 
K.  G.  (12). 


machete  —  too. 
canivete=  kuapd 
chinchin;  machete  =4 
mantipa. 


)   »Cuchillo    o    cual- 
quiera  cosa  cortante 
parecida  al  cuchillo  ». 
machete    =    quise- 
=  large  knife. 


machete  =  guaten. 


machete  =  chubrd. 
from  cuchillo. 


machete  =  kura-pim- 

pim. 

machete  =yodlimhi. 
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;A.3.  Esmeralda 

yu-cuchi 

I. 

Seler. 

. 

IG.2.  Galibi 

maria,  malia 

c. 

Cr.  (1). 

maria  from  Biet,  ma- 

» 

maya 

» 

lia  from  Pelleprat. 

C.l.  Goajiro 

rori, 

A. 

Celedon  (1). 

(m£Leh.ete-chaja-ruta) . 

» 

rurie 

» 

» 

rigl. 

Jahn. 

D.3.  Guahibo 

kutsiaba 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

casiupa 

T.  A.  (1). 

C.l.  Guamaca 

shera 

Chi. 

Celedon  (1). 

F.7.  Guana 

piritdu 

A. 

Taunay  (1). 

» 

perita 

M. 

F.8.  Guana 

peletdn 

Mas. 

Cominges. 

F.9.  Guarani 

qulce 

G. 

Restivo. 

capiiquice=  a     very 

(Paraguay) 

sharp  grass  called  in 
Spanish  »cortadera»; 
capii   =  grass;    qulce 
=  knife. 

E.2.  Guarauno 

dabu 

I. 

Thulin. 

(Warrau) 

dawo 

Schomburgk. 

» 

dabo 

T.  A.  (1). 

F.7.  Guato 

mipor(i)tsevdii 

» 

M.  S.  (2). 

machete  =  matseevai. 

E.3.  Guinaii 

ewe 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.6.  Huanyam 

ikit 

Chap. 

Hasemann. 

C.3.   Hianacoto- 

kese 

C. 

K.  G.  (6). 

Umaua 

ke(d)ze 

» 

G.8.  Ingain 

kice,  cd 

Ta. 

Vogt. 

» 

kichd 

» 

+  Ingarico 

malid 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.5.  Ipurina 

iwata 

A. 

Steere. 

E.3.  Ipurucoto 

taurd 

C. 

B.  R.  (1). 

machete  =  chubid. 

(Purucoto) 

malid 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.6.  Itonama 

kaciyo 

I. 

R.  (22). 

B.4.  Jivaro+ 

machete 

» 

Karsten. 

D.4.  Juri 

iino 

» 

Wallace. 

F.2.    Kalina 

maria 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

+  Karutana 

malia 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

machete  =  Isdrata. 

D.3.  Katapolitani 

malie 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

machete  =  trasado 
(Portug.) 

+  Kayuari 

teoye  sone 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

machete  =  teoye. 

C.3.    Kobeua 

tauhiue 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

tdue,  daue 

» 

» 

cauwe 

Wallace. 

machete  =  kaloe,  ka- 
raue. 

DA.  Kueretii 

ueta 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

uipei 

Wallace. 

1 
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C.l.  Koggaba 

sheijd 

('hi. 

Celedon  (2). 

machete      sheija. 

F.8.   Lengua 

saivu 

Mas. 

K.  G.  (2). 

sawu  =  iron. 

4.  Lingua  geral 

quise 

G. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

kise 

Tatevin. 

E.9.  Lule 

ehellu 

I. 

Machoni. 

llu  =  tooth. 

E.3.  Macusi 

tauld 

C. 

K.  G.   (14). 

machete  -•  supra. 

» 

taurd 

B.  R.   (1). 

» 

atau-era 

Schomburgk. 

D.2.  Maipure 

mdnuri 

A. 

Gilij. 

1.7.    Macuni 

patitai 

Ta. 

M. 

D.4.  Maku  + 

ibihe-ne 

Pui. 

R.  (24). 

+  Maku  (Rio 

uan 

» 

K.  G.  (13). 

Tiquie) 

+  Maku  (Rio 

batikdna(d)na 

» 

» 

Papury) 

1.7.    Malali 

haak 

Ta. 

M. 

D.3.  Mandauaca 

kirikeZi 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

F.3.   Mapidian 

mar  i  en 

» 

Farabee. 

D.3.  Maquiritare 

cumdh 

C. 

T.  A.   (1). 

(Yekuana) 

geme 

K.  G.  (14). 

1,6.    Masacara 

tschiaehttd 

Ta. 

M. 

E.8.  Mataco 

lequinaj 

M. 

Pelleschi. 

» 

nokatnate 

» 

» 

cquii-ndcque 

» 

» 

lecquiianaj 

» 

F.4.  Maue 

kice 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

1.7.    Menien 

keaio 

Ta. 

M. 

C.4.  Mir  ana 

petohokoa 

G.(?) 

K.  G.  (9). 

» 

petoyokoa 

» 

» 

pito%ogu 

» 

machete  —  basiyilua 

E.9.  Mocovi 

l-endcte 

Gu. 

Tavolini. 

» 

le-eccacte 

» 

» 

li-icdcte 

» 

D.7.  Mojo 

tumore 

A. 

Mar  ban. 

metal  =  tumore. 

» 

echatirope 

» 

» 

zeparaqui 

» 

» 

haturope 

» 

D.6.  Movima 

kaciru 

T. 

R.  (21). 

F.5.  Mundurucu 

rice1) 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

x)  =  kice? 

» 

e'tain-ap 

» 

G.6.  Nahuqua 

kuze 

C. 

St.  (3). 

F.6.  Nambicuara 

iure 

Ta. 

Roquette- 
Pinto. 

D.14.  Ona 

peu 

I. 

L.  N. 

(Manekenkn) 
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D.14.  Ona    (Shilk'- 

ehl,  pel 

1 
I. 

L.  N. 

nam) 

pei,  tpie 

j 

» 

» 

tpse 

0.  Norden- 

skjold. 

G.3.  Oyampi 

kice,  maria 

G. 

Co.  (2). 

y.3.  Oyana 

maria 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

» 

» 

Cr.  (1). 

E.G.  Palmella 

rexe 

C. 

Fonseca. 

+  Palanoa 

Jcomehei 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

C.2.    Parauhano 

meh 

A. 

Jahn. 

E.3.  Paravilhana 

malid 

C. 

M. 

» 

maria 

Goeje  (2). 

F.6.  Paressi 

kiigu 

A. 

Roquette- 
Pinto. 

» 

girtse 

M.  S.  (3). 

1.7.    Patacho 

amanoy 

Ta. 

M. 

jF.3.   Patamona 

tdtd,  malia 

C. 

Thulin. 

Do.  Paumari 

adiV 

A. 

Steere. 

iE.6.  Pauserna 

quece 

G, 

Fonseca. 

(Guarayu) 

F.9.  Payagua 

irgudir  i 
maria 

Gu. 

K.  G.  (3). 

F.3.  Pianacoto 

C. 

0.  Co.  (1). 

C.3.  Piapoco 

uizoanazi 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

uizo-uanazi 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Piaroa 

naued(r) 

Sal. 

K.  G.  (14). 

1.5.    Pimenteira 

flotoiviibong 

C. 

M. 

C.4.    Piojo 

huatio 

Tu. 

R.  (9). 

D.ll.Puelche 

yetzxca 

I. 

de  la  Grasserie: 

» 

yetzaca 

(1). 

D.3.  Puinave 

wiwiyu 

Pui. 

K.  G.  (14). 

>> 

uibio 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

uiyu 

Oramas  (1). 

1.8.    Puri 

morandeh 

Goy. 

M. 

C.  etc.    Quichua 

tumi 

I. 

Midd.  (1). 

» 

cuchuna 

Sala. 

» 

tucsina 

» 

+  Quiniquinau 

nudadjo 

Gu. 

Fonseca. 

C.3.    Saliba 

naguade 

I. 

R.  (23). 

F.8.  Sanapana 

nettdu 

Mas. 

K.  G.  (2). 

+  Sapara 

pcngd 

C. 

K.  G.   (14). 

E.3.   Se hi riana 

tomena 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

B..~>.  Sipibo 

chichica 

P. 

|St.  (5). 

C.l.    Siquisique 

pisiu 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

(dialect  of) 

D.3.  Siusi 

\malie 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

+  Sara 

yoalihi 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

Notes 


tachete  =  matsde. 
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C.3.  Tama 

Itdti 

Tu. 

R.  (9). 

E.2.  Tamanaco 

maria 

C. 

Gilij. 

E.8.  Tapiete 

quise 

G. 

N. 

1)4.  Tariana 

tut/lid 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

machete  =  uiahke. 

» 

marlid 

Wallace. 

F.3.  Taruma 

maria 

» 

Farabee. 

i 

E.3.     Taulipang  + 

taurd,  tauld 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.12.  Tehuelche 

ketjenoe  paij, 

I. 

L.  N. 

» 

paijen  jen 

» 

p'aijn,  paijen, 

» 

jeen,  paijen, 

» 

paije,  paijen, 

» 

paijan,  paiken 

» 

gin,  paika,  gen 

H.4.  Tembe 

parati 

G. 

Lange. 

E.8.   Toba 

illonech 

Gu. 

Barcena. 

» 

ye-lonic 

N. 

F.9.       » 

el-lonek 

» 

Ducci. 

F.3.   Trio 

maya 

C. 

Goeje  (2). 

+   Tsola 

yerikope 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

D.4.  Tukano  + 

niipei, 

» 

Wallace. 

machete  —  deipi, 

» 

(n)di(e)pi 

K.  G.  (12). 

yoalipei,  yoaripe(i). 

» 

(n)diipidka 

» 

» 

kadpidka 

» 

1.4.    Tupinamba 

ytaxe 

G. 

Yvesd'Evreux. 

(Maranhao) 

!  1 . 8 .    Tupinamba  ( Rio 

itaxe 

» 

LeryT.2,p.l2(>. 

from  itaquixel  =  ir-' 

de  Janeiro) 

on  knife. 

-     Tuyuka 

lipi 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

machete  =  lipi. 

~f  Uaiana 

penipi(g)a 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

machete  =  ujdelepi, 
ukleliepe. 

-f  Uaikana 

ltpp(i) 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

machete  =  yioalipi. 

+  Uanana 

ye{x)s6lipi 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

machete  =  yodlipi. 

» 

ye'solipi 

D.3.  Uarekena  + 

kutsiyo 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

C3.   Uasona 

uiderapi? 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

machete  =  uiderapi. 

E.3.  Uirina 
C.4.   Uitoto 

maria 

A. 

M. 

yauecpae 

I. 

K.  G.  (4). 

machete  =  shoivegue. 

» 

gadfai 

»       (7). 

» 

kutsiturai 

»       (7). 

F»3.   Wapisiana 

mari 

A. 

Farabee. 

» 

mcili(e) 

K.  G.  (14). 

+  Wayumara 

dahakahd 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.8.  Vejo 

sonnat 

M. 

Hunt  (1). 

machete  =  fuajnet. 

» 

katnet 

» 

D.4.  Yahiina 

uiropdi 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

machete  =  sarasdra. 
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E.l.  Yaio 

rapou 

c. 

Laet. 

See  the  word  for  iron 
in  Carib  in  the  lesser 
Antilles. 

D.5.  Yamamadi 

dzuima 

A. 

Ehrenreich . 

C.6.   Yamiaca 

sutay 

P. 

R.  (19),  N. 

machete  =  sunkdtu. 

D.2.  Yaruro 

cuananid 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

"E.4.   Yauapery 

maid 

C. 

Payer. 

machete   =  maid 
tucura. 

D.3.  Yauarana 

mdlia 

c. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

maria 

T.  A.  (1). 

machete  -zu  para . 

D.3.  Yavitero  + 

kotsiyo 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

from  cuchillo% 

D.4.  Yukiina  + 

irexe 

» 

Fonseca  . 

» 

iraeche, 

M. 

» 

hlrahusi 

K.  G.  (10). 

+  Yupua 

yeipai, 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

yeipa(h)i 

» 

D.7    Yuracare 

cuchilo 

I. 

A.  (3). 

» 

soche 

» 

p. 5.  Yuruna 

couapa 

G. 

Co.  (3). 

B.4.  Zaparo 

mera 

I. 

R.  (3). 

» 

zapuqua 

M. 

» 

chiro 

» 

from  cuchillot. 

+  Omoa 

yoanihi 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Notes   on   the   Map   of  the  Words  used  by  the 
Indians  for  Needles. 

The  sewing-needle,  or  rather  the  needle  with  an  eye,  is 
also  one  of  the  cultural  elements  that  existed  in  America  be- 
fore the  Discovery,  but  to  the  distribution  and  employment 
of  which  the  whites  contributed  in  a  high  degree.  In  wes- 
tern vS.  America  pre-Columbian  graves  have  yielded  needles 
of  copper,  bone,  wood,  and  spines.  It  is  still  chiefly  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  old  territory  of  the  Inca  Empire 
that  we  find  needles  made  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

Among  Cabot's  articles  of  barter  there  is  no  mention  of 
needles.  Gonnevieee1)  took  with  him,  on  his  voyage  to 
Brazil  in  1503 — 1505,  a  great  quantity  of  needles.  Already 
then,  no  doubt,  European  needles  were  an  article  for  which 
there  was  a  great  demand  among  the  Indians,  just  as  there 
is  to-day.  In  El  Gran  Chaco  I  have  bartered  away  quan- 
tities of  needles.  They  were  of  a  big  type,  and  were  prob- 
ably used  to  a  great  extent  as  awls.  MonTES,  who  managed 
Cabot's  barterings  in  S.  Brazil,  supplied  the  Indians  with 
awls,  not  needles.  With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dians, Montes  knew  how  to  supply  them  with  what  they 
wanted. 

The  majority  of  Arawaks  and  Caribs  in  Guiana  and  on 
the  lower  Rio  Orinoco  call  a  needle  acusa  or  the  like.  The 
Oyampi  and  Emerillon  say  cacoussa,  and  the  Guarauno 
akosa.  These  are  evidently  slight  variants  of  the  Spanish 
aguja. 

Most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  the  names  on  the  Map  is 

l)  P.  91- 
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aui  and  the  words  like  it.  We  find  it  among  a  number  of 
Guarani  tribes  and  among  several  Arawak  tribes  in  Rio 
Negro.  The  Lingua  Geral  no  doubt  helped  in  its  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Guarani  Indians  in  Paraguay  call  a  needle  yu  or 
vuqua.  Yu  also  means  a  spine,  in  which  sense  it  has  a  wide 
distribution  even  among  the  Guarani  Indians  who  call  a 
needle  aui  or  the  like.  A  spine  in  the  Lingua  Geral  is  yu. 
Also  the  Chiriguano,  the  Guarani-ized  Chane  and  Tapiete, 
and  the  Pauserna  Indians  call  a  needle  yu.  At  least  the  two 
first-named  tribes  also  call  a  spine  yu.  Among  the  Guarani 
Indians  in  Paraguay  yuqua  means  a  spine  with  a  hole  in  it. 

The  Quichua  call  a  needle  siracuna  or  yauri.  For  a 
spine  they  say  quisca.  The  Aymara  use  the  same  word, 
phichaca  or  phecacha  for  both  needle  and  spine.  In  their 
tongue  yauri  means  copper. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Ouichuan  yauri  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  Guarani  word  aui.  Even  a  form 
yaoui  occurs  east  of  the  Andes,  though  among  the  Carib 
Aparai,  who  must  have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  Gua- 
rani. 

As  we  shall  see  from  the  following,  several  other  tribes 
have  similar  words  for  spine  and  needle,  as  is  quite  natural. 


TABLE  TO  MAP  IX. 

Words  used  by  Various  Indian  Tribes 
for  Needles. 
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E.9.  Abipon 

nichioncdt 

Gu. 

L.  Q.  (1). 

F.2.  Aparai 

yaoui 

C. 

Co.  (2). 

G.4.  Arara 

panet  court 

» 

Co.  (3). 

C.ll.Araucani 

pican  *) 

1. 

de  la  Grasserie 

(2). 

l)  from     the    Spanish 
word  picar? 

F.2.  Arawak 

akussa 

A. 

Cr.   (1). 

IvS.  Ashluslay 

les-ithkakla, 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

the    Suhin    say    for 

» 

coutanites 

N. 

spine  »chuthan». 

C.2.  Atanques 

duikdna 

Chi. 

Celedon  (3). 

C.6.  Atsahuaca 

wuarasentay 

P. 

R.  (19),  N. 

D.7.  Aymara 

phichaca  x) 

I. 

Bertonio. 

x)  spine. 

» 

phecacha  *) 

» 

2)  Spanish    needle, 

» 

irpilillo  2) 

» 

from  al filer  =  pin? 

D.3.  Baniva 

aili 

A. 

Cr.   (1). 

D.3.  Bare 

ahui 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

E.6.  Baure 

plf/riaco 

» 

Fonseca. 

C.l.  Bintukua 

akusa 

Chi. 

Celedon  (4). 

F.8.  Cadiueo 

ittacado 

Gu. 

Boggiani  (2). 

G.9.  Caingang 

prei 

Ta. 

Vogt. 

C.6.   Campa 

quichapi 

A. 

Marcoy  (1). 

G.6.  Caraja 

ivadsidi  x) 

Cara. 

Krause. 

x)  needle  of  bone;  wati 

» 

dekululdni  2) 

» 

=   deer;  tl  =  bone. 

» 

kulnnelo2) 

» 

2)  European  needle. 

E.l.  Carib  (Ant.) 

acoucha 

C. 

Breton. 

E.2.  Carib 

acusa 

» 

T.  A.   (1). 

(Venezuela) 

C.3.  Carijona 

citui 

» 

R.  (13). 

J. 5.  Cariri 

aivi 

Cari. 

A.   (6). 

D.6.  Cavina 

etsucue 

Tac. 

Osa. 

B.4.  Cayapa 

ituu 

Ta, 

Seler. 

C.5.  Caxinaua 

xomox 

P. 

Abreu. 

xo  =  prefix;  moxa  = 
spine. 

E.8.  Chane 

yu 

G.  (A). 

N. 

H.6.  Cherente 

cod-m'hi 

Ta. 

Oliveira. 

» 

cod-nhi 

» 

C.3.  Chibcha 

chihine 

Chi. 

Uricoechea  (1). 

pin  or  needle. 

E.7.  Chiquito 

quemecah 

Chiq. 

Fonseca. 

» 

quime-z  x) 

A.  (1). 

!)  =  spine. 

E.7.  Chiriguano 

yu 

G. 

Romano. 

topu  =  yuguasu  = 
large  needle. 

C.6.  Chontaquiro 

sapui 

A. 

Marcoy  (2). 

E.8.  Choroti 

kite 

M. 

Hunt  (2),  N. 

» 

hvisut  x) 

» 

*)  of  wood. 

B.3.  Coconuco 

kalt,  pit 

I. 

Douay. 

(Moguex) 

C.5.  Conibo 

sumu 

P. 

Marcoy  (2). 
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E.l.  Cumanagoto 

chachimlopo 

c. 

Yangues. 

fish-hook  =  houto- 
huetopo;  cosedura  = 
chachimuir. 

G.3.  Emerillon 

cacoussa 

G. 

Co.  (2). 

A. 3.  Esmeralda 

chite 

I. 

W.  L. 

G.2.  Galibi 

acousa 

C. 

Cr.  (1). 

» 

cacousa 

» 

» 

acoussa 

Boyer. 

C.l.  Goajiro 

uchiye 

A. 

Celedon  (1). 

» 

alia 

» 

D.3.  Guahibo 

parutacto 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

F.7.  Guana 

tope 

A. 

Taunay  (Is. 

F.9.  Guarani 

yu,  yuqua 

G. 

Restivo. 

qua  =   eye. 

(Paraguay) 

yu  =  spine;  yuqua  = 
a  spine  with  an  eye; 
spine  also  =  yuati. 

E.2.  Guarauno 

akosa 

I. 

T.  A.  (2). 

(Warrau) 

E.3.  Guinau 

makutxa 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

makudya 

» 

G.8.  Ingain 

pre 

Ta. 

Vogt. 

E.6.  Itonama 

otrozo 

I. 

Fonseca . 

F.2.  Kalina 

akussa 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

C.l.  Koggaba 

skdlla 

Chi, 

Celedon  (2). 

4.  Lingua  Geral 

aui 

G. 

B.  R.  (3) 

» 

awi 

Tatevin. 

E.9.  Lule 

yalales 

I. 

Machoni. 

spine  =  eles. 

D.2.  Maipure 

jucueti 

A. 

Gilij. 

D.3.  Mandauaca 

auhi 

» 

T.  A.  (1) 

D.2.  Mapoyo 

cusa 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Maquiritare 

aguza 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

E.8.  Mataco 

lotec 

M. 

N. 

» 

cano,  hanot 

Pelleschi . 

» 

nucanu,  canu 

» 

E.9.  Mocovi 

anna 

Gu. 

Tavolim . 

D.7.  Mosetene 

joque 

I. 

Bibolotti. 

F.5.  Mundurucu 

aoui 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

G.3.  Oyampi 

cacousa 

» 

Co.  (2). 

» 

cacoussa 

M. 

F.3.  Oyana 

acouha 

C. 

Co.  (2). 

» 

acoussa 

» 

» 

akussa 

Cr.  (1). 

B.3.  Paez 

nions,  niuns 

Pan. 

Fabrega . 

» 

nonz 

Uricoechea  (2). 

spine  =  zonz. 

E.6.  Pauserna 

yu 

G. 

Fonseca. 
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F.3.      Pianacoto 

a  co  i(t /a 

c. 

0.  Co.  (1). 

C.3.     Piapoco 

fiduipi 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.     Piaroa 

pardntani 

Sal. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

parhcttaho 

R.  (23). 

D.3.     Puinave 

a  haul 

Pui. 

T.  A.  (1). 

C.etc.  Quichua 

yauri 

I. 

Midd.   (1). 

spine  =  quisca;  mad^ 

» 

topu 

» 

as  a  rule  of  a  spine. 

» 

Isiracuna 

»     Holguin. 

C.3.     Saliba 

paludal 

Sal. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

valdaje 

Fabo. 

» 

\valudaje 

» 

B.5.     Sipibo 

\sumus 

P. 

St.  (5). 

D.3.     Siusi 

\dui 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

needle  of  bone  or  iron. 

F.8.     Suhin 

\klesa-nith 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

E.2.     Tarnanaco 

acuccia 

C. 

Gilij. 

E.8.     Tapiete 

huirayu,  yu 

G. 

N. 

huird  =  wood. 
yu  =  spine. 

E.8.     Toba 

canna 

Gu. 

Cardus. 

» 

tetaancute 

Barcena. 

» 

neteth 

» 

F.3.     Trio 

akiiha 

C. 

Goeje  (1). 

» 

nanaani 

» 

C.3.      Tunebo 

sdcara 

Chi. 

Fabo. 

(Sinsiga) 

iguata 

» 

C.6.     Tuyoneiri 

sir  obi 

? 

N. 

D.3.     Uarekena 

zdhuini 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

C.4.     Uitoto 

eedo 

I. 

K.  G.  (7). 

spine  =  eedo. 

F.3.     Wapisiana 

acousa 

A. 

Co.  (1). 

E.8.     Vejo 

halo 

M. 

N. 

» 

ka-no 

Hunt  (1). 

D.15.  Yahgan 

nidi 

I. 

Hyades. 

from  needle. 

D.4.     Yahuna 

prrepota 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

C.6.      Yamiaca 

wuarasentay 

P. 

R.(19),  N. 

D.2.     Yaruro 

cararia 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

• 

D.3.     Yauarana 

acusd 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.     Yavitero 

d-ui 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

A.  5.     Yunga 

fu 

I. 

Midd.   (2). 

D.7.     Yuracare 

pun 

» 

A.  (3). 

■ 

G.5.     Yuruna 

aoui 

G. 

Co.  (3). 

B.4.     Zaparo 

hickioto 

I. 

M. 

i3i 


CHAPTER    X. 

Notes  to  the  Map  showing  the  Words  used  by 
the  Indians  for  Fish-hooks. 

Fish-hooks  were  known  in  S.  America,  especially  in  the 
west  part  of  the  continent,  before  the  Discovery.  They  have 
been  frequently  unearthed  during  archaeological  excavations. 
Bone  fish-hooks  were  already  mentioned  by  Columbus1) 
from  the  West  Indies.  From  the  Amoipiras,  a  Tupi  tribe 
on  the  Brazilian  coast,  Soares  DE  Souza2)  mentions  fish- 
hooks of  spines.  Lery3)  also  mentions  these  latter,  and  says 
how  eager  the  Indians  were  to  get  European  fish-hooks  of 
iron.  From  Upper  Amazonas  several  authors  speak  of  fish- 
hooks which,  to  judge  by  the  material,  were  presumably  ge- 
nuine Indian  ones.  The  earliest  statement  I  know  from 
there  about  fish-hooks  is  in  Heriarte's4  excellent  little 
book.  He  says  that  the  Capinas  (1639)  na-d  bone  fish-hooks. 
LadriixERO5  1557 — 1558  found  wooden  fish-hooks  among 
the  Indians  near  Cabo  Ochavario  in  southern  Chile. 

Nowadays  genuine  Indian  fish-hooks  are  extremely  rare. 
In  books  I  have  consulted  about  the  Indians  of  S.  America 
I  know  of  no  representation  of  a  genuine  modern  Indian 
fish-hook  save  one  that  represents  a  hook  I  had  myself  col- 
lected among  the  Tambopata-Guarayo  in  Peru.  No  modern 
fish-hooks  of  Indian  make  are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  museums,  except  the  one  just  referred  to  and  one 
obtained    by    Otto    Nordenskjoed     among     the    Campa 


x)  Xayarrete  T.  I.  p.  192. 
*)  P.  347  (R-  T.  1851) 

3)  T.  2,  p.  7. 

4)  P.  60. 

5)  Cortes  Hojea  p   518. 
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Indians  in  Pern.  Grubb1)  mentions  fish-hooks  of  spines  and 
bone,  which  are  still  in  use  among  the  Lenguas.  V.  d. 
Steinkx  found  no  fish-hooks  among  the  Indians  on  the 
upper  Rio  Xingu;  it  was  through  him  that  they  first  made 
acquaintance  with  this  implement. 

Most  Indian  tribes  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  European 
fish-hooks  for  purposes  of  barter,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Discovery.  Magellan  had  10,000  fish-hooks 
among  his  articles  of  barter.  During  Cabot's  journey  Mon- 
TES  exchanged  more  than  3,000  of  them. 

The  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  me- 
tal, had  no  really  good  material  from  which  to  make  fish- 
hooks. As  a  rule  they  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  how 
to  provide  them  with  barbs.  The  only  barbed  hook  I  know 
from  S.  America  was  found  by  Uhle  during  his  exceedingly 
interesting  excavations  in  Arica.  It  is  made  of  bone2).  The 
copper,  bronze,  or  gold  hooks  found  in  the  old  cultural  area 
in  the  west  of  the  continent  had  no  barbs. 

On  the  map  showing  the  words  used  by  various  Indian 
tribes  for  fish  hooks,  traces  of  European  influence  may  be 
seen.  The  most  important  of  these  is  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  the  word  used  by  the  Guarani  Indians  for  a 
fish-hook,  pinda.  In  the  second  volume  of  my  series  I  had 
pointed  out  that  the  Quichua  call  a  fish-hook  pinta,  and 
that  the  Chiriguano,  like  the  Guarani  in  Paraguay,  say 
pinda.  Thomas  (1560)  already  mentions  this  name  from 
the  Quichua.  In  my  earlier  work  I  assumed  that  the  Gua- 
rani Indians  had  learnt  the  use  of  fish-hooks  from  the  cul- 
tural area  in  the  west.  This  in  itself  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  loan-word.  In  touching  on 
the  resemblance  between  the  words  used  by  the  Quichua 
and  the  Guarani  for  fish-hook,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
European  cultural  elements  and  their  names  could  have  en- 
tered the  Inca  Empire  from  the  east  before  the  whites  had 

!)  P.  81. 

2)    Goteborgs   Museum,    20.    1.    25 
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penetrated  into  it  from  the  west.  That  such  a  phenomenon 
is  possible  I  consider  I  have  already  proved  in  the  chapter 
on  the  domestic  fowl.  And,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing, 
the  same  phenomenon  gives  us  an  explanation  of  the  Qui- 
chuan  and  Aymaran  words  for  iron. 

My  explanation,  then,  of  the  spread  of  the  word  pinda 
right  across  S.  America  is  the  following.  When  the  whites 
began  to  navigate  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Guarani  Indians 
had  their  own  fish-hooks,  which  they  called  pinda,  a  word 
with  a  wide  distribution  among  these  Indians.  From  the 
strangers  they  obtained  quantities  of  hooks  made  of  iron, 
i.  e.  of  far  better  quality  and  greater  efficacy  than  their 
native  ones  of  spines.  From  Rio  Parana,  over  El  Gran  Cha- 
co,  the  Indians,  as  we  have  seen,  traded  with  the  hill  people 
in  the  west.  For  what  they  got  from  there  they  had  not, 
as  a  rule,  much  to  offer  in  exchange.  Naturally,  therefore, 
they  were  not  slow  to  utilize  the  new  things  they  got  from 
the  strangers  as  articles  of  barter  among  the  hill  tribes,  and 
in  this  way  the  European  fish-hooks  entered  the  Inca  Empire 
from  the  east.  Previous  to  this  the  fish-hooks  in  use  there 
were  of  spines,  of  copper,  and  of  bone,  which  were  called 
coicana,  yaurina,  and  hachhuna.  The  new  hooks  from  the 
east  were  of  a  previously  unknown  metal,  and  were  of  a 
new  shape.  To  distinguish  them  from  the  local  hooks  they 
were  called  pinta,  a  name  used  by  the  traders  who  had 
brought  them  from  the  eastern  waters,  where  they  had 
obtained  them  from  the  strangers  they  dealt  with. 

For  the  rest  I  would  only  add,  as  a  comment  on  the 
map,  that  few  Indian  tribes  have  words  for  fish-hooks  that 
are  clearly  derived  from  the  Spanish  ranzuelo\ 

It  is  a  question  whether  an  illness  from  the  Old  World, 
viz,  small-pox  did  not  first  make  its  way  to  the  Incas  by 
the  same  route  as  the  domestic  fowl  and  the  new  fish-hooks. 
Several  authors  relate  that  a  severe  epidemic  of  small-pox 
ravaged  the  country  before  Pizarro's  conquest  of  the  Inca 
Empire,   and  that  Huayna-Capac  died  of  the  illness.    We 
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must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  general  opinion  that  small-pox 
was  first  introduced  into  the  New  World  by  the  whites. 

Cikza  de  Leon1)  says  it  was  small-pox  that  ravaged 
the  country,  and  that  200,000  people  died.  According  to 
him,  this  was  in  1526,  the  same  year  that  Bartoeome  Ruiz 
made  his  famous  survey  along  the  coast  of  Ecuador. 

Sarmiento  de  Gamboa  2)  also  speaks  of  this  pestilence, 
«virguelas  y  sarampion»,  which  came  from  the  south.  When 
Huayna  Capac  was  in  Quito,  he  heard  that  the  pestilence 
had  broken  out  in  Cuzco.  Shortly  before  this,  one  of  Huayna 
Capac's  chieftains,  Yasca,  led  a  campain  against  the 
Chiriguano,  and  afterwards  disbanded  his  army  and  return- 
ed to  Cuzco.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  it  was  Yas- 
ca's  troops  who  brought  the  illness  with  them  from  the  Chiri- 
guano, who  in  their  turn  had  got  it  from  Europeans  in  the  east. 

According  to  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa,  it  was  affirmed 
by  some  that  Huayna  Capac  died  of  fever,  others  that  it 
was  of  «virguelas»  and  «sarampion».  He  gives  1524  as  the 
year  of  his  death. 

Saucamayhua3)  also  says  that  the  Sarampion  pesti- 
lence came  from  the  south,  from  Cuzco  to  Quito.  He  rela- 
tes that  a  messenger  came  in  a  black  cloak,  and  gave  the 
Inca  a  covered  pot,  from  wmich,  when  it  was  opened,  there 
flew  things  like  butterflies  and  bits  of  paper,  and  that  this 
was  the  Sarampion  pestilence.  Within  two  days  the  Inca's 
general,  Mihacnacamayta,  and  many  other  chieftains  died 
with  their  faces  full  of  eruption.  When  the  Inca  saw  this 
he  had  a  stone  chest  made,  into  which  he  crept,  and  covered 
the  chest  with  a  stone.  A  week  later  the  Indians  took  out 
his  decayed  body.  As  we  see,  Saecamayhua  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  pestilence  fantastically  embroidered. 
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E.9.  Abipon 

anauna 

Gu. 

L.  Q.  (1). 

D.3.  Adzaneni 

tdza 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

B.6.  Amueixa 

guz 

% 

Sala. 

B.3.  Andaqui 

ocegua 

I. 

R.  (13). 

F.4.  Apara'i 

oca 

C. 

Cr.  (1),  Co.  (2). 

F.6.  Apiaca 

itapotagiw 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

(Tapajos) 

G.4.  Arara 

otiabotabat 

C. 

Co.  (3). 

C.ll.Araucanians 

qru,  pllmi 

I. 

Luys  de  Valdi- 
via. 

F.2.  Arawak 

bodeyhey 

A. 

M. 

» 

buddehi 

Cr.  (1). 

E.3.  Arecuna 

tikape 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

C.6.  Atsahuaca 

huarasfntay 

P. 

R.  (19),  N.  (see 
needle). 

E.3.  Auake 

kunadsi 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.7.  Aymara 

sullkona 

» 

Bertonio. 

D.3.  Baniva 

potessi 

A. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

bodHi 

K.  G.  (10). 

+  Bara 

uherike 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

D.3.  Bare 

tauari 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

jduarli 

T.  A.  (1). 

F.7.   Bororo 

buoda 

I. 

St.  (3). 

» 

buodo 

Missao 
Salesiana. 

1.8.    Botokuds 

maknian 

Ta. 

Rudolph. 

» 

monham 

» 

» 

mutung 

M. 

» 

mokouang 

» 

D.4.  Buhagana 

hoxtdse 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

F.8.    Cadiueo 

n-umigo 

Gu. 

K.  G.  (3). 

G.9.  Caingang 

fui,  ekfi 

Ta. 

Ambrosetti  (1). 

G.9.  Caingua 

pindd 

G. 

R.  T.  1856. 

C.6.  Campa 

catsronchi, 

A. 

Sala. 

» 

cachi-ronchi 

» 

E.6.  Canichana 

nerimeyti 

I. 

N. 

G.6.  Caraja 

wasi 

Car  a. 

Kissenberth 
(2). 

» 

was'i 

Krause. 
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E.l.  Carib  (Ant.) 

keoile  *) 

c. 

Breton. 

» 

ouboute  2) 

» 
*)  in  the  speech! 
of   the   men. 
2)of  the  women. 

E.2.  Carib 

couai 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

(Venezuela) 

1 

C.3.   Carijona 

Jcebei 

» 

R.  (13). 

J. 5.    Cariri 

yacroro 

Cari. 

M. 

D.6.  Cavina 

vica 

Tac. 

L.  Q.  (4). 

A.4.  Cayapa 

vengula 

Bar. 

W.  L. 

H.5.  Cayapo 

ajo  *) 

Ta. 

Kissenberth. 

*)  from  the  Por- 
tuguese word 
anzol? 

C.5.  Caxinaua 

mix' kite 

P. 

Abreu. 

» 

xoamate 

» 

E.8.  Chamacoco 

cansu'0n  x) 

Z. 

Boggiani  (1). 

» 

cuscidba 

» 
l)  from  the  Spa- 
nish word  an- 
zuelo.     (Bog- 
giani). 

E.8.  Chane 

pinda 

G.  (A.) 

N. 

G.8.  Chavante 

oritog 

I. 

v.  Ihering  (2). 

(S.  Paulo) 

D.l.  Chayma 

zoguey 

C. 

Tauste. 

queguey  =  the 

forked    tongue 

of  the  serpent. 

(K.  G.  6). 

C.3.  Chibcha 

lyhysua 

Chi. 

Uricoechea  (1). 

D.7.  Chimane 

yuhui 

Mos. 

N. 

C.2.  Chimila 

ikko 

Chi. 

Celedon  (2). 

E.7.  Chiquito 

maatas 

Chiq. 

Gilij. 

E.7.  Chiriguano 

pinda 

G. 

N. 

B.2.  Choco 

lud 

I. 

W.  L. 

» 

luuguid 

» 

C.6.  Chontaquiro        ; 

yurimaiji 

A. 

Mar  coy  (2). 

i3« 
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E.8.  Choroti 

nka'nat 

M. 

Hunt  (2). 

E.8.  Chulupi 

corit 

Lulean? 

Gilij. 

(Vilela) 

G.4.  Cocama 

manypidra 

G. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

manipiara 

R.  (7). 

» 

yatoka-pina 

» 

B.4.  Colorado 

beru 

Bar. 

R.  (2). 

C.5.  Conibo 

misquiti 

P. 

Marcoy  (2). 

C.3.  Correguaje 

pito 

Tu. 

R.  (9). 

H.7.  Cotoxo 

kediahdie 

Ta. 

M. 

(S.Pedro 

d'Alcantara) 

H.6.  Craos 

rentcho 

» 

Sampaio. 

1.4.    Crenges 

gcwyrcy 

» 

N.  U.  (1). 

+    Crichana 

conochi 

C. 

R.  (1). 

E.l.  Cumanagoto 

houtohuetopo 

» 

Yangues. 
houto  =  fish, 
(see  needle). 

D.3.  Desana 

u(e)heriru 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

+     Erulia 

ue(i)uehedya 

» 

K.  G.   12. 

A. 3.  Esmeralda 

raquivili 

I. 

W.  L. 

G.2.  Galibi 

onke 

C. 

Cr.  (1). 

» 

coycy 

Boyer. 

C.l.   Goajiro 

kurir,  kuria 

A. 

Celedon  (1). 

D.3.  Guahibo 

kulububo 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

curpabo 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

oupaba 

Cr.   (1). 

1.4,    Guajajara 

pina 

G. 

Ehrenreich. 

» 

pinda 

Kissenberth(2). 

F.8.  Guana 

icamuc-elesmd 

Mas. 

Boggiani  (3). 

(Chaco) 

F.9.  Guarani 

pindd 

G. 

Ruiz   de   Mon- 

(Paraguay) 

toya. 

E.2..  Guarauno 

ozibucay 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

(Warrau) 

oucibo 

Cr.  (1).. 

E.3.  Guinau 

mbuti 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

,C.3.  Hianacoto- 

kewci 

C. 

K.  G.  (6). 

Umaua 

E.6.  Huari 

atid 

? 

N. 
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G.8.  Ingain 

mri 

Ta. 

Vogt. 

mariye 

» 

meninae 

Ambrosetti  (2). 

mrie 

» 

miringue 

» 

+  Ingarico 

konoig 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

D.5.  Ipurina 

tsdpe 

A. 

K.  G.  (11). 

E.3.  Ipurucoto 

conochi 

C. 

B.  R.  (1). 

(Purucoto) 

konbdzi 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.6.  Itonama 

nirobe 

I. 

R  (26),  N. 

B.4.  Jivaro 

tsaun 

» 

Karsten. 
K.     believes 
that  it  derives 
from   the  Spa- 
nish word  an- 
zuelo. 

+  Kaliana 

pideidHn 

» 

K.  G.  (14). 

F.2.    Kalina 

kowai 

C. 

K.  G.  (6). 

4-  Karapana 

wal  werike 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

+  Kariitana 

noitsale 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

itza 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Katapolitani 

idza 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

C.3.    Kobeua 

hahoaj,  hahoaio 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

hahoafyo 

» 

» 

hdhowaiyo 

» 

D.4.  Kueretu 

koheliri 

» 

K.  G.  (12).     . 

Co.   Kuniba 

iumaihi 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

4.  Lingua    Geral 

pinddj 

G. 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

pina 

Tatevin. 

E.9.  Lule 

anzulu 

I. 

Gilij. 

from  anzuelo. 

E.3.  Macusi  + 

conoi 

C. 

B.  R.  (1). 

» 

konoi 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

konoin 

» 

» 

conoe 

» 

D.2.  Maipure 

icurid 

A. 

Gilij. 
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D.4.  Maku 

1 

(Rio  Curicuriary 

kala(i) 

Pui. 

K.  G.  (13). 

»    Tiquie 

(n)dd(e) 

» 

»    Papury) 

oyetp(o)d 

» 

D.3.  Mandauaca 

taijali 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

tduari 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.2    Mapoyo 

pihue 

C. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3    Maquiritare 

anete 

» 

T.  A.  (1). 

(Yekuana) 

anqte,  anete 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.8.  Mataco 

pi-ya-te 

M. 

N. 

F.4.  Maue 

pina 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

C.4.   Mirafia 

pihe-koa 

G.  (?) 

R.  (11). 

E.9.  Mocovi 

koina 

Gu. 

A.  (1). 

D.7.  Mojo 

enirobe 

A. 

Marban. 

» 

enirosi 

» 

D.7.  Mosetene 

yovi 

Mos. 

Armentia  (3). 

F.5.  Mundurucii 

pignan 

G. 

Co.  (4). 

E.4.  Mura 

barihi 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

G.6.  Nahuqua 

pihue 

C. 

R.  (11). 

G.3.  Oyampi 

pina 

G. 

M. 

» 

eukeu,  pina 

Co.  (2). 

F.3.  Oyana 

oca 

C. 

Cr.  (1). 

B.3.  Paez 

udn-dziuns 

Pan. 

Pittier  de  Fab- 
rega. 

+  Palanoa 

ue(i)ueheria 

Tu 

K.  G.  (12). 

C.2.  Parauhano 

kuir(e) 

A. 

Jahn. 

F.6.  Paressi 

mairatohati 

» 

M.  S.  (3). 

F.3.  Patamona 

konoik 

C. 

Thulin. 

F.3.  Pianacoto 

oca,  yanto 

» 

0.  Co.  (1). 

C.3.  Piapoco 

puiwi 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

puibi 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Piaroa 

aho§ 

I. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

ohoe 

» 

» 

agiratze 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Puinave 

mdpiu 

Pui. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

mapyii 

» 

» 

mapiu 

T.  A.  (1). 

» 

mapui 

Oramas  (1). 
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C.etc.  Quichua 


»  (Olivenza) 
» 

»  (Chinchai- 
suyo) 
C.3.   Saliba 
» 
+  Sapara 
E.3.  Schiriana 
B.5.  Sipibo 
D.3.  Siusi  -r 
F.8.  Suhin 

+  Sara 
E.2.  Tamanaco 
D.6.  T(ambopata) 

Guarayo 
E.8.  Tapiete 
G.6.  Tapirape 
D.4.  Tariana 
E.3.  Taulipang 
E.8.  Toba 
F.9.       » 
F.3.    Trio 

+  Tsola 
C.4.  Tsoloa  + 
D.4    Tukano 

» 
1.8.    Tupinamba 

(Rio  de  Janeiro) 
H.8.  Tupinamba 
(Santos) 


yaurina 
pinta,  coicana 
yaurina,   hack- 

huna, 
pinta,  yaurina 


upeye 

upage. 

konoi 

txalakdna 

mixquiti 

itsa 

watkainusus 

hoxtdse 

covei 

hayseu 

pindd 

kwaci 

koluyu 

konoig 

koina 

coena 

kewe 

ue(i)uerika 

ueurherige 

uhekd 

uherixka 

pinda 


pindd. 
itapindd 


C. 
I. 
P. 
A. 

M. 
Tu. 

C. 
Tac. 

G. 

» 

A. 

0. 

Gu. 

» 

C. 
Tu. 


G. 


Holguin. 
Thomas. 
Torres  Rubio. 

M. 

Sala. 

Figueredo. 

T.  A.    (1). 

Fabo. 

K.  G.  (14), 

K.  G.  (14). 

St.  (5). 

K.  G.  (10). 

Hunt  (2). 

K.  G.  (12). 

Gilij. 

N. 

N. 

Kissenberth. 
K.  G.  (10). 
K.  G.  (14). 
A.  (7). 
Ducci. 
K.  G.  (6). 
K.  G.   (12). 
K.  G.  (12). 
K.  G.  (12). 

Lery.T.  2,  p.  8. 

Anchieta. 
The  Indian 
name    for   Sao 
Paulo  was  pin- 
damorihangaba 
—  place  where 
they  make  fish- 
hooks. 
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+   Tuyuka 

uhcdika 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

+  Uaiana 

uhvriaka 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

uhrriaga 

» 

» 

urrigc 

» 

+  Uaikana 

yau{i)ijege 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

yuyeye 

» 

+   Uanana 

y§Ma,  y§o'gti 

» 

K.  G.  (12). 

» 

iogd 

» 

D.3.  Uarekena 

halduasi 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

jardbasi 

T.  A.  (1). 

C.4:    Uitoto 

fagosi 

Ui. 

K.  G.  (7). 

» 

fakawasi 

Whiffen. 

F.3.    Wapisiana 

kubdu 

A. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

coubaoue 

Co.  (1). 

+  Wayumara 

konoizi 

c. 

K.  G.  (14). 

E.8.  Vejo 

timek 

M. 

Hunt  (1). 

» 

iiijyat 

» 

» 

quinag-chognon 

(d'Orbigny). 

D.4.  Yahuna  + 

potd 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 
spine = po  ix)  td. 

D.5.  Yamamadi 

bidani 

A. 

Ehrenreich. 

C.6.    Yamiaca 

huaras^ntay 

P. 

R.  (19),  N. 

D.2.  Yaruro 

amayo 

I. 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3.  Yauarana 

ante,  ante 

C. 

K.  G.  (14). 

» 

dhnte 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.3    Yavitero 

kolezi 

A. 

K.  G.  (10). 

» 

juttezi 

T.  A.  (1). 

D.4.  Yukuna  + 

andhiisi 

» 

K.  G.  (10). 

+  Yupiia 

bitaigojpeka 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 

D.7.  Yuracare 

coi-ja-ta 

I. 

A.  (3). 

G.5.  Yuruna 

pina 

G. 

Co.  (3). 

B.4.  Zaparo 

zuicid 

I. 

M. 

+     Omoa 

hotqse 

Tu. 

K.  G.  (12). 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Summary. 
A  Comparison  between  the  Maps  published  in  this  Volume. 

By  means  of  the  investigations  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going pages  we  have  seen  that  the  Quichua  and  Aymara 
Indians  got  to  know  a  number  of  European  cultural  ele- 
ments through  the  east  of  the  continent,  the  Atlantic 
coast,  before  these  tribes  were  «  discovered  »  by  Pizarro  from 
the  west.  The  objects  which,  in  this  manner,  first  reached 
the  Inca  Empire  from  the  east,  were  domestic  fowls,  and 
European  fish-hooks.  From  the  same  quarter  they  pro- 
bably also  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  iron 
and  small-pox. 

The  wide  distribution  enjoyed  by  the  Quichua  Indi- 
ans' word  for  fowls,  atahuallpa  or  its  variants,  on  the  Rio 
UcaA^ali  and  the  Upper  Amazons,  shows  what  considerable 
trade  connections  the  Incas  had  in  that  direction  in  the 
period  before,  or  shortly  after,  the  conquest  of  their  country 
by  the  Spaniards,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  writings 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Discovery.  No  other  European 
cultural  elements  have  enjoyed  such  a  wide  distribution 
with  a  Quichua  name  as  domestic  fowls.  The  reason  is 
that  they  spread  earlier  than '  other  European  cultural 
elements. 

I  have  tried  to  prove  historically  that  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  16th  century  the  Chiriguano  emigrated  to 
districts  round  the  Rio  Parana  and  their  present  territory. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  linguistic  studies  touched  on  above, 
which  show  that  they  have  the  same  names  for  the  novel- 
ties   introduced   at   an   early  epoch  by  Europeans   as  the 
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Guarani  Indians  in  Paraguay.  Traces  of  the  route  the 
Chiriguano  followed  to  the  east  can  be  seen,  for  instance, 
among  the  Chiquitano  Indians,  who  borrowed  the  words 
for  several  post-Columbian  cultural  elements  from  the 
Guarani,  but  in  pre-Columbian  times  were  rather  influen- 
ced by  the  Arawak. 

Through  the  Portuguese  using  the  Guarani  language 
as  a  kind  of  lingua  franca,  « lingua  Geral»,  they  possibly 
contributed  to  the  wide  distribution  of  Guarani  words  for 
post-Columbian  cultural  elements.  The  immense  spread 
of  certain  post-Columbian  words,  howTever,  cannot  be  in- 
variably explained  by  the  Lingua  Geral,  but  only  by  the 
extensive  trekkings  of  the  Guarani  during  the  early  part 
of   the    1 6th   century. 

The  older  writings  tell  of  three  great  migrations  of  the 
Guarani  in  the  16th  century.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Chiri- 
guano, mentioned  above,  from  the  districts  east  of  Rio 
Parana  to  their  present  territory;  the  second  is  the  so- 
called  Brazilian  Indians'  migration  the  whole  length  of  the 
Amazon  River  to  Peru,  which  three  hundred  Guarani  In- 
dians reached  in  1549  after  severe  sufferings  and  bloody 
struggles.  In  this  undertaking  two  Portuguese  took  part, 
one  of  them  being  a  certain  Matheo.1)  The  third  is  the 
migration  mentioned  by  Acuna,  which  led  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  socalled  Tupinamba  Island  in  the  R.  Amazon, 
28  leguas  below  the  mouth  of  Rio  Madeira. 

Traces  of  the  first  of  these  migrations  are  reflected, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  map  of  names  for  the  domestic 
fowl,  for  the  banana,  and  others.  The  second  migration 
has  scarcely  left  any  traces  after  it  in  the  distribution  of 
names  for  European  cultural  elements.  Nor  did  it  lead 
to    any   permanent   settlements. 

The   third   important    migration,    on   the    other   hand, 


x)  The  writings  about  this  migration,  in  which  the  Indians  sought  «the 
land  where  one  need  not  die»,  have  been  collocated  by  Jimenez  de  i,a 
Espada  in  the  Relaciones  Geograficas  de  Indias.     Vol.  4. 
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seems  to  point,  like  the  first,  to  the  track  taken  by  certain 
post-Columbian  words.  About  this  migration  and  the 
occupation  by  the  Tupinamba  Indians  of  the  island  that 
was  called  after  them,  Acuna1)  relates  the  following:  —  « It 
is  entirety  peopled  by  the  valiant  Tupinanibds,  a  people 
of  the  Brazilian  conquest,  from  the  territory  of  Pernam- 
buco.  Many  years  ago  they  were  subjected,  and  fled  from 
the  Severn^  with  which  the  Portuguese  treated  them.  So 
great  a  number  left  their  homes,  that  eight}'-four  villages, 
where  they  lived,  were  left  uninhabited  at  one  time,  there 
was  not  a  single  creature  left,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
that  did  not  accompany  them  in  their  flight.  The}'  kept 
skirting  along  the  Cordilleras  which,  coming  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  run  along  the  whole  of  America,  and 
they  crossed  all  the  rivers  that  send  their  tribute  to  the  ocean 
in  that  direction.  At  length  some  of  them  reached  the 
Spanish  frontiers  of  Peru,  where  there  were  settlers,  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Madeira.  They  remained 
with  them  some  time,  but,  by  reason  of  a  Spaniard  having 
flogged  one  of  them  for  killing  a  cow,  they,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  river,  all  descended  by  its  current,  and  finally 
reached  the  island  which  they  now  inhabit. 

These  Indians  speak  the  {(Lingua  Geral»  of  Brazil,  which 
also  prevails  amongst  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  Para  and 
Maranon  conquests.  They  say  that  there  was  such  a  mul- 
titude of  fugitives,  that  it  was  impossible  to  support  them 
all,  and  they  divided  over  distant  tracks,  (at  least  nine 
hundred  leagues  across),  some  peopling  one  land,  some 
another;  so  that  all  these  Cordilleras  must  doubtless  be  full 
of   them. » 

According  to  Acuna  the  Tupinamba  consequently 
went  down  the  Rio  Madeira.  That  they  knew  this  route 
follows  from  their  having  told  Acuna  that  it  was  the  short- 
est way  to  the  rivers  near  the  province  of  Potosi. 


l)  P.  117. 
10 
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The  study  we  have  made  of  the  distribution  of  the 
post-Columbian  word  yctapa  (scissors)1)  points  to  the 
veracity  of  Acuna's  story  of  the  great  Guarani  migration. 
We  are  not,  however,  on  that  account  forced  to  belive  ev- 
ery   detail,    e.  g.   that  the  starting-point  was  Pernambuco. 

The  wide  distribution  of,  for  instance,  paco,  pacoba, 
or  similar  words  for  a  banana,  and  mboca,  mocaua,  or  the 
like  for  fire-arms,  cannot  be  attributed  exclusively  to 
the  spread  of  the  lingua  Geral,  and  the  true  explanation 
is  no  doubt  the  extensive  migrations  of  the  Guarani  Indi- 
ans during  the  16th  centtlry.  These  names  for  the  new 
post-Columbian  cultural  elements  must  have  originated 
in  one  locality  and  then  been  spread  about  by  Indian  mi- 
grations and  trade. 

The  Guarani  Indians  on  the  upper  Rio  Xingu  remain- 
ed undisturbed  by  the  post-Columbian  Guarani  migra- 
tions. To  judge  by  the  few  post-Columbian  words  known 
from  the  Tapirape  these  Indians  must  have  had  con- 
nections with  other  Guarani  when  they  obtained  domestic 
fowls,  but  later,  when  bananas  and  European  fish-hooks 
spread  across  the  continent,  these  connections  must  have 
been   severed.     They  got  the  new  things  from  the  Caraja.2) 

The  Omagua  and  the  Cocama  were  also  affected  very 
little,  or  not  at  all,  by  these  migrations.  Their  words  for 
the  post-Columbian  cultural  elements  are  not  taken  from 
other  Guarani  Indians  or  from  the  Iyingua  Geral.  We  have 
seen  that  they  obtained  fowls  and  the  name  for  them  from 
the  west.  They  have  not  even  the  widely  distributed  word 
paco  or  pacoba  for  the  banana. 

While  most  of  the  Guarani  Indians,  from  Paraguay 
rigth  up  to  Guiana,  have  similar  words  for  the  banana 
(paco,   pacoba),  for  fire-arms  (mboca,  mocaba,  etc) ,  for  needle 


*)  See  Map  VII. 

2)  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  names  used  by  most  of  the  other 
Guarani  Indians  for  pre-Columbian  things,  such  as  the  sweet  potato,  red 
pepper,  tobacco,  and  Indian  corn. 
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(aui,  etc),  for  knife  (quisc,  etc),  and  for  scissors  (yetapa), 
their  names  for  domestic  fowls  are  quite  different  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  My  explanation  of  this  is  that  fowls  were 
spread  by  various  routes  and  at  an  earlier  stage  than  other 
post-Columbian  cultural  elements.  Fowls  reached  the 
Guarani  Indians  living  in  Lower  Amazonas  before  the  great 
Guarani  migration  from  south  to  north  had  taken  place — 
the  one  referred  to  by  Acuna.  In  this  connection  I  have 
drawn  up  a  Table  of  the  various  words  used  by  the  differ- 
ent Guarani  tribes  for  fowls,  bananas,  and  fire-arms. 


Tribe 

Banana 

Fire-arms 

1 

Hen 

1 

Apiacd 

pacovd 

mucdna,    toupd 

nambutinga 

Caingud 

mbokd 

uru 

Chane 

mboca 

uru 

Chipaya 

pakod 

rumaru,  fucdpa 

Chiriguano 

pacoba 

mboka 

uru,  takareo 
(cock) 

Cocama 

panara 

mai-puna 

Emerilion 

paco 

aracabousa 

massacara 

Guajajdra 

pakova 

mukdu 

sapukai 

Guarani   (Par.) 

pacoba 

mboca,  pocdba 

uruguacu 

Lingua  Geral 

pacoa 

mocdua 

sapukaya 

Mane 

pacoa 

moucawe 

ouaipacd 

Mundurucu 

bacovd,   acoupa 

ouroumbaron 

ouitacard 

Omagua 

panara 

ataualy 

>> 

bandla 

0  yam-pi 

bacoive,     paco 

mokaiva 

massacara 

» 

baco 

Pausema 

paco 

tacura 

Tapiete 

mboka 

uru 

Tapirape 

)atd,  jetduma. 

urenjapukdya 

Tupinawb'i 

pacoba,  pacoaire 

mboca  p 

ouira   sapou- 
kay 

» 

arignan-miri 

Yuruna 

pakod 

acapa 

takamd. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  Carib  tribes  we  shall  find  that  the 
tribes  living  north  and  south  of  the  R.  Amazon  never  have 
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the  same  word,  or  a  like  word,  for  indisputably  post-Colum- 
bian cultural  elements.  There  cannot  consequently  have 
been  any  connection  between  the  Caribs  south  and 
north  of  the  Amazon  after  the  introduction  of  these  new 
things.  Presumably  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  Guarani 
Indians  on  the  Amazon  that  broke  off  this  connections. 
For  pre-Columbian  cultural  elements,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Caribs  north  and  south  of  the  Amazon  have  words  in 
common,  i.  e.  for  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  red  pepper,  and 
the   sweet   potato. 

In  the  north-east  of  S.  America  various  Carib  and 
several  Arawak  tribes  have  words  in  common  for  the  new 
or  partly  new  cultural  elements.  Such  are  aracabusa  or  the 
like  for  fire-arms,  tcipirari  or  the  like  for  iron,  acousa  or 
the  like  for  needle,  mari  or  the  like  for  knife,  gariwina  or 
the  like  for  fowls.  These  words,  as  well  as  par  urn,  which 
is  only  used  by  the  Caribs  for  the  banana,  have  in  the  main 
a  very  similar  distribution. 

Of  these  words  it  appears,  as  wre  have  seen  from  what 
was  stated  above,  that  mari  and  siparali  were  originally 
Arawak  wrords,  paruru  Carib,  and  the  others  Spanish. 

It  is  only  for  post- Columbian  cultural  elements  that 
the  Caribs  and  Arawaks  in  Guiana  commonly  have  the 
same  words.  I  know  of  no  word  for  a  pre-Columbian  cul- 
tural element  that  has  a  distribution  corresponding  to 
tcipirari  or  the  like  for  iron,  or  to  mari  or  the  like  for  knife. 

The  Spanish  words  arcabuz,  aguja,  and  gallina 
must  have  reached  Guiana  as  early  as  the  16th  century,  since 
the  Spanish  influence  there  wTas  much  greater  then  than  in 
the  17th  century  and  subsequently,  when  the  Dutch,  the 
English,  and  the  French  had  established  themselves  in  that 
country.1) 

As  Karl  v.  d.  Steinen  has  already  pointed  out,  the 


x)  On  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Guiana  see  «The  Case  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. »  Vol.  I.  New  York, 
1898. 
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Carijona  must  have  had  connections  in  post-Columbian 
times  with  the  Caribs  in  Guiana,  since  they  have  words  in 
common  with  them  for  bananas,  which  were  introduced  into 
S.  America  in  post-Columbian  times.  For  fowls  they  have 
also  a  similar  word,  corotoco.  For  fire-arms,  needles,  and 
knives,  on  the  other  hand,  these  far  westerly  Caribs  have 
different  words  from  their  kinsmen  in  the  north-east.  Pre- 
sumably they  became  acquainted  with  fowls,  and  also 
bananas,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  they  had  connections 
with  their  kinsmen  in  Guiana,  whereas  knives,  needles  and 
fire-arms  were  not  introduced  till  later,  when  these  con- 
nections  had  been   severed. 

As  the  people  living  between  the  two  have  other  words 
for  the  assuredly  post-Columbian  fowls  and  bananas,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  Carijona  emigrated  to  their 
present  territory  in  post-Columbian  times.  Otherwise 
we  could  possibly  explain  the  circumstance  that  the  Cari- 
jona have  the  same  words  for  fowls  and  bananas  as  the 
Caribs  in  Guiana,  by  trade  connections. 

There  was  actually  an  important  trade  route  from  the 
coast  of  Guiana  all  the  way  to  the  Amazon,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  distribution  of  new  words 
for  post-Columbian  cultural  elements.  The  reason  may 
possibly  be  that  it  was  not  so  old  as  the. words  for  the  new 
things.  However  it  is  already  mentioned  by  Acuna  in  1641. 
He  writes1)  that  the  Carabuyas  Indians,  who  lived  about 
where  the  R.  Yapura  (R.  Basururu)  flows  into  the  Amazon, 
had  iron  tools,  such  as  axes,  knives,  and  mattocks.  «On 
asking  them  carefully,  through  their  language,  whence 
these  things  came,  they  answered  that  they  bought  them 
of  those  Indians  who,  in  this  direction,  are  nearer  the  sea, 
and  that  these  received  them  from  some  white  men  like 
ourselves,  who  use  the  same  arms,  swords,  and  arquebus- 
ses,  and  who  dwell  on  the  sea  coast.    They  added  that  these 

*)  p.  108 
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white  men  could  only  be  distinguished  from  ourselves 
by  their  hair,  which  is  all  yellow.  These  are  sufficient  signs 
that  they  are  the  Hollanders,  who  have  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce  or  Felipe.  » 

I  have  here  assumed  that  within  a  large  tract  of  the 
Amazon  territory  the  wide  distribution  of  karaka  or  takara 
as  a  name  for  fowls,  can  be  explained  by  the  extensive  trade 
journeyings  of  the  Arawak  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  I  also  stated  that  owing  to  the  migrations  of  the 
Guarani  and  Carib  Indians  soon  after  the  Discovery,  these 
trade  connections  were  considerably  restricted,  which  ex- 
plains why  no  name  for  any  other  post-Columbian  cultural 
element  has  such  a  wide  distribution  as  takara-karaka 
for  the  domestic  fowl.  That  the  takara-karaka  names 
spread  so  extensively  must  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  fowls  were  widely  spread  in  S.  America  earlier  and  more 
rapidly  than  other  European  cultural  elements.  We  must 
remember  that  jowls  multiplied  quickly,  for  which,  reason 
they  could  be  spread  much  quicker  than,  let  us  say,  knives 
and  needles,  of  which  there  was  but  a  limited  number.  The 
banana,  as  we  have  said,  reached  America  later  than  the 
domestic  fowl.  No  Arawak  wrords  for  the  banana  have  a 
wide  distribution,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  loan- 
word pldtano. 

The  Arawak  words  for  iron,  tcipirari,  and  for  knife, 
mart,  also  enjoy  a  wide  distribution,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  takara — karaka  for  the  fowl.  The  knowledge  of 
iron  and  of  European  knives  must  also  have  been  spread 
north  of  the  Amazon  by  the  extensive  trade  connections 
of  the  Arawaks.  Whether  the}-  had  trade  routes  that 
reached  as  far  as  Mojos,  is  perhaps  doubtful,  since  possibly 
the  takara  names  there  have  an  independent  distribution 
area. 

If  we  study  the  maps  in  detail  we  can  deduce  many 
other  interesting  observations  from  the  distribution  of  the 
words   used  for  the  post-Columbian   cultural  elements.      I 
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have  already  called  attention  to  a  few.     To  these  I  will  add 
a  few  observations. 

For  pre-Columbian  cultivated  plants,  such  as  Indian 
corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  pepper,  the  Pano  tribes  have 
closely  related  or  identical  words  all  the  way  from  the 
Chacobo  in  Mojos  to  the  Sipibo  on  the  R.  Ucayali.  For 
post-Columbian  cultural  elements  the  different  Pano 
tribes  have,  as  a  rule,  different  words  in  different  districts, 
which  proves  that  these  things  reached  them  from  differ- 
ent quarters.  It  follows  that  wrhen  the  Pano  tribes  be- 
came acquainted  with  these  post-Columbian  cultural  ele- 
ments the}'  must  have  been  widely  scattered,  and  have 
had  little  connection  with  each  other.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ception, however,  is  afforded  by  their  word  for  fire-arms, 
which  evidently  had  a  common  origin  from  the  Caripuna 
on  the  R.  Madeira  right  up  to  the  Sipibo  on  the  R.  Ucayali. 
The  Sipibo  and  the  Caxinaua  evidently  got  their  post- 
Columbian  cultural  elements  from  the  same  source;  like- 
wise  the   Chacobo   and   the   Pacaguara. 

While  the  Arawaks  in  the  Rio  Negro  territory  have 
Spanish  words  for  post-Columbian  cultural  elements, 
such  as  paratana  or  the  like  for  a  banana,  or  Guarani  words 
such  as  mocaua  for  fire-arms,  or  Arawak  words  with  a  mark- 
ed easterly  distribution,  such  -as  siparali  for  iron,  and 
man  for  knife,  the  Tukano  tribes  in  N.  W.  Brazil  have 
words  that  are  evidently  not  borrowed  from  Spanish,  nor 
from  the  Lingua  Geral,  nor  from  the  Arawak.  They  seem 
to  have  invented  the  names  in  their  own  area,  or  possibly 
got  them  from  the  west.  Thus,  for  banana  the  Desana, 
Buhagana  and  others  say  oho,  the  Correguaje  and  Tama 
say  oo,  the  Kobeua  ole,  and  the  Paez  told. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  number  of  other  maps  of  the  In- 
dian words  for  various  cultural  elements,  which  do  not 
appear  in  this  volume.  Opportunity  may  possibly  offer 
of  publishing  them  on  some  future  occasion.  The}'  are 
for  the  most  part  maps  of  pre-Columbian  cultural  elements. 
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For  my  part  I  should  like  to  see  maps  of  Indian  words  for 
all  the  more  important  cultural  elements.  Such  maps 
would  undoubtedly  throw  much  light  on  the  pre-Colum- 
bian migrations  and  trade  routes.  In  starting  with  the 
post-Columbian  cultural  elements  I  think  I  have  done 
rightly,  for  in  studying  the  migration  routes  of  the  post- 
Columbian  cultural  elements  in  S.  America  we  have  been 
able  to  combine  linguistic  studies  with  literary  statements 
from  the  period  of  the  Discovery. 
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beaux  peruviens  de  la  periode  incasique.  (Revue  ge- 
nerate de  Botanique.  Paris  1910.) 

Co    =    Henri   Coudreau. 

(1)  Coudreau,    Henri.      La    France    equinoxiale.       Paris 

1887.      [Port,    and   Fr.] 

(2)  —  Vocabulaires  methodiques  des  langues  Ouayana. 
Aparai,  Oyampi,  fimerillon.  (B.  Iv.  A.  Paris  1892). 
[Fr.] 

(3)  —  Voyage  au  Xingii.     Paris  1897.     [Fr.] 

(4)  —  Voyage  au  Tapajos.     Paris  1897.     [Fr.] 

(1)  Coudreau,  O.     Voyage  au  Cumina.     Paris  1901.     [Fr.] 

(2)  —  Voyage  au  Rio  Curua.     Paris  1903.     [Fr.] 
Cr.  =   Crevaux  and  collaborators. 

(1)  Crevaux,  J.  Sagot,  P.  Adam,  \,.  Grammaires  et  vo- 
cabulaires Roucouyenne,  Arrouague,  Piapoco  et  d'au- 
tres  langues.  (B.  L.  A.  Paris  1882.)  [Fr.;  vocabularies 
of  MontoeiEU  Sp;  Arawak  vocabulary  G.] 
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(2)   Crevaux,    J.     Voyage   dans  l'Amerique   du  Slid.     Paris 

1883. 
Cuneo,    MicheeE    de.      Lettera.      Savona    15—28    ottobre 

1495 .    (Raccolta  di  documenti  e  studi  pubblicati  dalla 

R.   Commissione  Colombiana.       Parte  III.  Volume  II. 

Roma  MDCCCXCIII.) 

Dixon,  Roeaxd  B.    Words  for  Tobacco  in  American  :  Indi- 
an Languages.      (A.   A.   1921.) 
Douay,  Lfiox.     Contribution  a  l'americanisme    du   Cauca. 

(C.  A.  Berlin  1890).     [Chiefly  Sp.] 
Ducci,  Zacarias.     Los  Tobas  de  Taccagale.   Buenos  Aires 

1904.     [Sp.  Ph.] 

EhrexrEich,    P.      Materialien   zur   Sprachenkunde    Brasili- 

ens.     (Z.  f.  E.  1894,  1895,  1897).     [Ph.] 
Ercieea,  Aeoxso  de.     La  Araucana.     Madrid  1866.     (Edi- 
cion  de  la  Real  Academia  Espanola.) 

(1)  Ernst,  A.    Ueber  einige  weniger  bekannte  Sprachen  aus 

der  Gegend  des  Meta   und  oberen  Orinoco.     (Z.  f.  E. 
1891.)      [Sp.] 

(2)  —     Upper  Orinoco  vocabularies.     (A.  A.   1895.) 

(3)  —     Ueber    die   Reste  der  Ureinwohner  in  den  Gebirgen 

von  Merida.     (Z.  f.  E.  1885.)     [Sp.] 

(4)  -        Die  Sprache  der  Motilonen.     (Z.  f.  E.  1887.)     [Sp.] 

Fabo,  Fr.  P.     Idiomas  y  etnografia  de  la  region  oriental  de 

Colombia.      Barcelona    191 1.      [Sp.] 
Falkxer,  Tomas.     Description  de  la  Patagonia.     (Univer- 

sidad    Nacional    de    La    Plata.     Biblioteca    centenaria. 

Vol.   I.      Buenos  Aires   1911.)      (First  edition  Hereford 

1774.) 

Farabee,  Wieliam  Curtis.  The  Central  Arawaks.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  University  Museum. 
(Anthropological  Publications.  Vol.  IX.  Philadelphia 
1918.)     [Eng.  Ph;  tc  =  ch  in  chain.] 

Fawcett    (Manuscript).     Belongs  to   Colonel  Fawcett. 
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FEDERMANN,  Nicolas.  Belle  et  agreable  narration  dn 
premier  voyage.  Paris  1837.  (Voyages,  relations  etc. 
publies   par    H.    Ternaux)    (First     edition    Haguenau 

I557-) 
Figueredo,  Juan  de.     Yocabnlario  de  la  lengna  Chinchai- 

suyo.     (Suppl.  to  Torres  Rubio  1754.)     [Sp.] 
FonsECA,  Joao  Severiano  da.    Viagem  ao  redor  do  Brasil. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  1880— 1881.     [Port.] 
Forbes,  David.     On  the  Aymara  Indians  of  Bolivia  and 

Peru.     (The  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Iyon- 

don.     Vol.  2.     London  1870.)     [Sp.] 
Freyreiss,  C.  W.    Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 

Academy   of   Science,   Stockholm. 
Garcia,   Diego.     Carta  de  .  .  .    (R.  T.  Vol.  XV  1852.) 

(1)  Goeje,  C.  H.  de.  Bijdrage  tot  de  Bthnographie  der 
Surinaamsche  Indianen.  (Supplement  to  Internatio- 
nales Archiv  fur  Ethnographie ».  Vol.  XVII.  I,eiden 
1906).     [Ph.  a  —  here  changed  to  0;  I  to  l(i)] 

(2)  —  Etudes  linguistique  Caraibes.  (Verhandelingen  der  Ko- 

niklijke  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen  te  Amsterdam. 
1909.)      [Ph.] 
(Gonnevieee)  .     Relation    authentique  du    voyage    du  Ca- 
pitaine  de  Gonneville.  .  .  publie  par  M.  d'Avezac     Pa- 
ris  1869. 

(1)  Grasserie,  Raoue  de  ea.     Contribution  a  l'etude  des 

langues  de  la  Patagonie.  (C.  A.  Paris  1902.)  [Chiefly  Sp.] 

(2)  —  Langue  Auca.     (B.  L.  A.  1898.)     [Sp.] 

Grubb,  W.  Barbrooke.  An  unknown  people  in  an  un- 
known land.     London  191 1. 

Guimaraes,  Josfi  da  Sieva.  Memoria  sobre  os  usos,  cos- 
tumes e  linguagem  dos  Appiacas.  (R.  T.  Vol.  6.  1844.) 
[Port.] 

Gobernacion  dee  Tucuman.  Publicacion  dirigida  por  D. 
Roberto  Levieeier.  Tomo  1.  1548 — 1583.  (Coleccion 
de  Publicaciones  Historicas  de  la  Biblioteca  del  Con- 
greso  Argentino.)     Madrid  1919. 
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Garcieasso  de  ea  Vega.  First  part  of  the  Royal  Commen- 
taries. (Hakluyt  Society  public.  Vol.  41  and  Vol.  45.) 
London  1869  and  1871.  (Translated  and  edited  by 
Clements  R.  Markham).       First  edition  Lisboa  1609. 

Gilij,  Fieippo  Saev  adore.  Saggio  di  storia  americana. 
Roma  1780 — 1784.      [Ital.] 

Harrisse,  Henry.  John  Cabot.  .  .  and  Sebastian  his  Son. 
London  1896. 

Haseman,  J.  D.  Some  Notes  on  the  Pawumwa  Indians  (A. 
A.  1912.)     [Eiig.] 

Havestadt,  Bernardi.  Chilidugu  sive  tractatus  linguae 
chilensis.  Lipsiae  1883.  (Peatzmann's  edition.)  [Sp.  Ph.] 

Heriarte,  Mauricio  de.  Descripcam  do  Maranham,  Pa- 
ra.    Vienna  1874.     (Written  1639.) 

Herrera,  Antonio  de.  Historia  General.  Vol.  I.  Ill, 
IV.     Madrid  1730,  Vol.  II.     Madrid  1726. 

Hiehouse,  Wileiam.  Notices  of  the  Indians  settled  in  the 
Interior  of  British  Guiana.     (G.  J.  1832.)     [Eng.] 

Holguin,  Diego  Gonc,aeez.  Vocabulario  de  la  lengua  ge- 
neral de  todo  el  Peru  llamada  lengua  Qquichua,  o  del 
Inca.     Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  1608.     [Sp.] 

Hoeten,  Hermann  von.  Das  Land  der  Yurakarer  und 
dessen  Bewohner.     (Z.  f.  E.  1877.) 

(1)  Hunt,    Richard  J.    El   Vejoz.     (R.  M.  P.  1913.)     [Sp. 

Ph;  w  as  in  English.] 

(2)  —    El  Choroti  o  Yofuaha.     (R.  M.  P.  Liverpool  1915.) 

[Sp.    Ph.] 
Hyades,  P.  et  Deniker,  J.     Mission  scientifique  du  Cap 
Horn  1882— 1883.    T.  VII.     Paris  1891.     [Fr.] 

(1)  Ihering,  H.  v.     The  Anthropology  of  the  State  of  S. 

Paulo.   Brazil.    Second  Enlarged  Edition.     Sao  Paulo 
1906. 

(2)  —  A  ethnographia  do  Brazil  meridional.  (C.  A.  Buenos 

Aires   1912).      [System   not   explained.] 

(3)  --  As  aves  do  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  j  (R.  d.  M.  P.  1898.) 
11 
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Jahn.  A.  Parauhanos  und  Guajiros  unci  die  Pfahlbauten 
am  See  von  Maracaibo.  (Z.  f.  E.  1914)  [G.  Ph.] 

Jimenez  de  i<A  Espada.  Una  antigualla  Peruana.  Madrid  1892. 

Karsten,  R.  Iya  lengua  de  los  Indios  Jibaros.  (Ofversikt 
af  Finska  Vetenskaps-Societetens  Forhandlingar  192 1 
— 1922.  Helsingfors  1921.)     [Sp.   Ph.] 

(1)  KiSvSEnberth,  W.     Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  Tapirape- 

Indianer.  (Baessler-Archiv.    Leipzig- Berlin  1916.) 

[Ph.  —  See  Koch  Grunberg;  a: 

glottal  catch,  guttural,  but  clear. 

a  =  secondary  stress. 

au  =  diphtong. 

c  =  German  tsch. 

(2)  —  Letter  from. 

K.  G.  —  Koch-Grunberg. 

Signs    used  in  different  volumes  at  different  periods 

See  furthermore  notes  to  works  referred  to. 

a,  e,  i,  u:  as  in  G. 

0  generally  open,  as  in  Port.  0. 

d,  a,  a  between  a  and  0,  resembling  E.  a.  in  walk. 

e>  c,  £  —  very  open  vowel,  like  G.  a,  Fr.  e. 

e  when  initial   or  medial,   articulated   at  the   anterior 

palate;  when  final,  reduced  and  scarcely  distinguishable 

from  lax  i. 

e:  a  more  or  less  guttural  e,  articulated  at  the  posterior 

palate;  similar  to  G.  0. 

i:  retracted  i 

u,  u,  u:  between  u  and  0. 

u:  G.  ii,  Fr.  u. 

w:   as  E.  w  in   water. 

y:    as  E.   y  in  youth. 

au,  ai,  of,  ui,  ua,  oa,  ue:   diphthongs. 

-:  indicates   length.     Vowels   not   so  marked  are  more 

or    less    short. 

':  indicates  stress.     (Word-stress). 

^:  indicates  that  the  vowel  is  nasalized. 
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(     ) :  indicates  a  greatly  reduced  vowel,  at  times  almost 

mute. 

b,  d,  g,  k,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t:  as  in  G. 

ch  =  [c]:  as  Sp.  ch. 

J  =  [dz]\  as  It.  g(i)  in  giomo;  a  voiced  palatal  affricative 

h:   as  in   G.   haben. 

h:  strongly   aspirated,   guttural,  between  h  and  %,  like 

Sp.  /. 

x,  X-  guttural  fricative,  articulated  at  the  posterior  pa- 
late, and  reminding  now  of  Sp.  /,  now  of  G.  ch  in  Nacht. 

x,  x:  like  G.  ch  in  nicht,  softly  articulated. 

/ — :  a   sound  between  1  and  r,  like  the  rolled  Polish  /, 

inclining  now  to  /,   now  to  r. 

{d,   TA:  sounds  between  r  and  d,  inclining  now  to  the 

one,   now  to  the  other. 

r:  sharp  lingual  r,    in  Wapisianan    occasionally  resem- 
bling rz    (a  supradental  r). 

it:  G.  ng  in  Engel. 

p:  between  p  and  /. 

z:  soft  s  sound  (voiced  s) 

i:  Fr.  j.  in  jeter. 

§:  Fr.  ch  in  chercher. 

z:  very  soft,  articulated  with  point  of  tongue  against 

upper  incisors,  resembling  but  not  identical  with  E.  th. 

cp:    intermediate   sound  between  p.  /,  and  h,  like  an  / 

softly  aspirated. 
(i)   Koch-(Grunberg),  Th.  Die  Apiaka-Indianer.   (Z.  f.  E. 

1902).    [Ph.] 
(2)    —  Die  Mascoi-Gruppe.     (M.  A.  G.  W.  1902). 

w  —  English  w. 

n   =  palatalized  n  (French  ignorev.) 

c    =  tsch. 

After  Boggiani. 

e  =  open  e. 

sx  =  s  with  tongue  pressed  against  the  gum. 

jh  =  Spanish  /. 
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A  small  letter  to  the  right  of  another  indicates  that 
the  first  sound  tends  towards  the  latter. 
(3)  —  Die  Guaikuni-Gruppe.  (M.  A.  G.  W.  1903.) 

[r  is  a  sound  between  r  and  ch,  a  soft  guttural  fricative, 

produced  by  rounded  tongue  vibration.] 

After  Boggiani. 


guttural 


(4)  Koch-Grunberg,  Th.  Les  Indiens  Ouitotos.  (J  S. 
S.  A.  P.  1906.) 

(5)  —  and  Hubner,  Georg.     Die  Makuschi  und  Wapisiana. 

Z.  f.  E.  1908.)     [Port.,  G.  and  Ph.] 

(6)  —  Die  Hianakoto-Umaua   (Anthropos   1908.) 

(7)  —  Die  Uitoto-Indianer.  (J.  S.  A.  P.  1910).     [a  =  French 

ai  or  e  in  p^re.] 

(8)  —  and  Georg  Hubner.    Die  Yauapery.     (Z.  f .  E.  1907) 

[G.] 

(9)  —  Die  Miranya  (Z.  f.  E.  1910.)  [e :  nearly  as  German  «.] 

(10)  —  Aruak-Sprachen.  (M.  A.  G.  W.  1911.) 

(11)  —  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Sprache  der  Ipurina-Indianer  (J. 
S.  A.  P.   1914.) 

(12)  —  Betoya-Sprachen  Nordwestbrasiliens  und  der  angren- 
zenden    Gebiete.      (Anthropos   1915 — 1916.) 

(13)  —  Die  Maku.  (Anthropos  1906.) 

(14)  —  better  from. 

(15)  —  Die  Volkergruppierung  zwischen  Rio  Branco,  Ori- 
noco, Rio  Negro  und  Yapura.  (Festschrift  Eduard 
Seiner,  Stuttgart  1922.) 

Krause  Fritz.    In  den  Wildnissen  Brasiliens.  Leipzig  191 1. 
[Ph.  after  Meinhof  in  Neumayer.     Anleitung  zu  wis- 
senschaftliche  Beobachtungen  auf  Reisen.     Third  Edi- 
tion.    Vol.  2.] 
I:  a  sound  between  1  and  r. 
u:  between  u  and  0. 

Kupfer.  Die  Cayapo-Indianer  in  der  Provinz  Matto-Gros- 
so  (Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin. 
Berlin  1870.)     [G.] 
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L,adriu,Ero     (See  Cortes  Hojea.) 

L,aet,   Joanne   de.     Novus  Orbis.     L,ugd.  Batav.    1633. 
[Dutch]. 

Iv.  Q.  —  IvAFONE  QUEVEDO. 

(1)  Lafone    Quevedo,    Samuel   A.    Idioma  Abipon.    Bue- 

nos Aires  1897.     [Chiefly  Sp].. 

(2)  —  La  lengua  Vilela  6  Chulupi.  (B.  I.  G.  A.  1895).  [Sp]. 

(3)  —    I,a  lengua  L,eca.     (Anales  de  la  Sociedad  Cientifica. 

Argentina.     Buenos  Aires  1905.)     [Sp.] 

(4)  —    Arte  y  vocabulario  de  la  lengua  cavinefia.     (R.  M. 

P.  1906.)     [Sp.]. 

(5)  —     Vocabulario    Mocovi-Espanol    fundado   en   los   del 

P.  Tavolini.     (R.  M.  P.  1892.)     [Sp.     Ph.] 

(6)  —     Vocabulario    Castellano-Toba    por   el   Padre   Bar- 

cena.     (R.  M.  P.  1896.)     [Sp.] 
IvANGE,  Algot.     The  lower  Amazon.     New  York  and  Lon- 
don 1914.     [Port.   (?)  Ph]. 
IvAREvS,  Jose,  Ignacio.     Vocabularios  Indigenas.     (De  Re 

Indica.     Caracas  1918.)     [Sp.] 
W.  L.  —  Walter  IyEhmann.     [Words  quoted  here  from 

W.  Iy.'s  comparative  lists  are  transcribed  on  a  Spanish 

basis,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.] 
IvEhmann,    Walter.      Zentral- America.      Vol.    I.      Berlin 

1920. 
Iv.  N.  —  Lehmann-Nitsche. 
Lehmann-Nitsche,   Robert.     El  grupo  linguistico  Tshon. 

(R.  M.  P.   1914.)     [Comparative  lists  of  words  chiefly 

on  a  Spanish  basis.] 
L£ry,    Jean    de.     Histoire  d'un  voyage  faict  en  la  Terre 

du  Bresil.     2  Vol.     (Gaffarel's  edition.)    Paris  1880. 

[FrJ 
Lista.  RAmon.     Viaje  al  Pais  de  los  Onas.     Buenos  iVires 

1887.     [Chiefly  Sp.] 
Machoni  de  Cerdena,  Antonio.     Arte  y  vocabulario  de 

la  Lengua  Lule  y  Tonocote.    Madrid  1877  (First  edition 

1732.)     [Sp.  Ph.] 
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RlAGAEHAES,  Couto  de.     Viagem  ao  Araguaya.     S.  Paulo 

1902.     [Port.] 
Magaehaes,  Pero  de.     Tratado  da  Terra  do  Brazil.     (N. 

H.  G.     Vol.  IV.     Lisboa  1826.) 

Magio,  P.  Antonio.  Arte  de  la  lengua  de  los  Indios  Bau- 
res.  (Published  by  Adam  and  Leceerc,  B.  L.  A.  1880.) 
[Sp.] 

Marban,  Pedro.  Arte  de  la  lengua  Moxa.  Leipzig  1894. 
(Platzmann's  edition.)   (First  edition.  Lima  1702.)  [Sp.] 

Markham.     (See  Garcieasso  de  ea  Vega.) 

(1)  Marcoy,  Paue.     lye  Tour  du  Monde  T.  9.     [Sp.] 

(2)  —  Le  Tour   du   Monde.     T.  10.      [Sp.] 

(3)  —  Le  Tour  du  Monde.     T.  14.     [Sp.] 

(4)  —  Le  Tour  du  Monde.     T.  16.     [Port.] 
M.  —  Martius. 

Martius,    Care    Friedrich.      Beit  rage    zur    Ethnographie 

und  Sprachenkunde  Amerikas  zumal  Brasiliens.     Vol. 

i — 2.     Leipzig  1867.     [On  different  bases.] 
Mathews,  Edward  D.  Up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers. 

London  1879.     [Sp.] 
Medina,  Josfi  Toribio.     El  Veneciano  Sebastian  Caboto  al 

servicio  de  Espana.     Vol.      1 — 2.     Santiago   de   Chile 

1908. 

(1)  Middendorf,  E.  W.     Worterbuch  des  Runa  Simi  oder 

der  Keshua-Sprache.  (Die  einheimischen  Sprachen 
Perus.  T.  2.)  Leipzig  1890.  [Words  quoted  here  are 
all  on  Spanish  basis.] 

(2)  —  Das  Muchik.      (Die   einheimischen   Sprachen   Perus. 

Bd  VI.)     Leipzig  1892.     [G.  Ph.] 

u:  as  the  Swabians  pronounce  au  in  G.  gaul. 
ch  =  German  tj. 
j:  nearly  as  German  /. 
(Missao  saeesiana).     Elementos  de  grammatica  e  diccio- 

nario  da  lingua  dos  bororos-coroados  de  Matto-Grosso. 

Cuiaba  1908.     [Port.  Ph.  6  —  guttural  0.] 
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Molina,  Giovanni  Ignazio.      Saggio  sulla  storia  civile  del 

Chili.     Bologna  1787. 
Montes,   Enrique.      See  Medina.      Vol.    1.  p.  437. 
Montesinos,    Fernando.      Memorias    antiguas    historiales 

del    Peru.      (Hakluyt   Society.      Second    series.      No. 

XLVIH).     London  1920. 
Montoya,  Antonio  Ruiz  de.       Bocabulario  de  la  lengua 

Guarani.      2  Volumes.     (Platzmann's  edition.)     Leipzig 

1876.    [Spi  Ph.;  —  nasalized  vowel;  —guttural,  strongly 

stressed;  y  nazalised  guttural,  strongly  stressed.] 
Mori,  Juan  de.    Carta  de  Juan  de  Mori  a  un  amigo  suyo 

de  Sevilla  que  fue  con  Magaeeanes.     (1535)      (A.  H. 

M.  C.     Vol.  VII.)     Santiago  1881. 
Musters,  George  Chaworth.    At  home  with  the  Patago- 

nians.     Second  Edition.     L,ondon  1873.     [Chiefly  Eng.] 
Navarrete,   Martin   Fernandez   de.       Coleccion   de  los 

viajes    y    descubrimientos.      T.  I,  II.      (Segunda    Edi- 

cion.)     Madrid  1858,   1859.     T.  III.     Madrid   1829.  T. 

IV,  V.  Madrid  1837. 
Navegagao  do  Capitao  Pedro  Aevares  Cabrae  escrita  por 

hum  Piloto  Portuguez.     (N.  H.  G.     Iyisboa  1812.) 
N.  U.  —  Nimuendaju-Unkel. 

(1)  Nimuendaju-Unkee,  Curt.    Vocabular  und  Sagen  der 

Crengez-Indianer  (Tajg).     (Z.  f.  E.  1914.)     [Ph.] 
x  =  ch  in  German  ach. 
q  =  ts. 

k  =  hard  to  distinguish  from  g. 
y  —  very  guttural  u. 
c  =  German  tsch. 
e  =   guttural  0. 

(2)  —  Vocabularios  da  L/ingua  Geral  do  Brazil.     (Z.  f.  E. 

1914).     [Chiefly  Port.] 

(3)  -  -  Vocabular  der  Pariri-Sprache.     (Z.  f.  E.  1914.)     [Ph.] 

(4)  -  -  Vocabulare   der   Timbiras  von   Maranhao  und  Para. 

(Z.  f.  E.  1915.)     [Ph.     See  N.  U.  (1)]. 
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Nino,  Bernardino    de.     Ktnografia  Chiriguana.     La  Paz 

1912.     [Sp.] 
N.  —  Ereand  Nordenskiold.     [Sp.  Ph.] 
§  =  English  sh. 
v  =  French  e  in  pere. 
w  —   English  w  in  water. 
c  =  Spanish  cJi. 
e.  =  between  e  and  i. 

(1)  Nordenskiold,  Ereand.     An  Ethnogeographical  Ana- 

lysis of  Two  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Gran  Chaco.     Gote- 
borg  1919.     (Comparative  ethnographical  studies  I.). 

(2)  —  The  Changes  in  the  Material  Culture  of  Two  Indian 

Tribes  under  the  Influence  of  New  Surroundings.     Go- 
teborg  1920.     (Comparative  ethnographical  studies  2.) 

(3)  —  The  Guarani  Invasion  of  the  Inca  Empire  in  the  Six- 

teenth Century:    An  Historical  Indian  Migration.    (The 

Geographical  Review.     Vol.   IV.     New  York  1917.) 
Nordenskjoed,  Otto.   Algunos  datos  sobre  la  parte  austral 

del  continente  Sud-Americano.     (Extrait  des  Actes  de 

la    Societe    Scientifique    du    Chili.      T.  VII.      Santiago 

1897.)     [SP.] 
Noronha  Torregao,  Ai.berto  de.     Vocabnlaro  Puri.    (R. 

T.  1889.)    (Kissenberth  2)     [Port.] 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Aevar.     Relacion  de  los  naufra- 

gios  y  comentarios,     Madrid  1906.     (Coleccion  de  lib- 

ros  y  document os  referentes  a  la  historia  de  America. 

T.  V-VI.) 
Oeiveira,   Feeiciano  de.     Cherente    Vocabulary.      (C.   A. 

London  1913.)     [Port.  Ph.] 

(1)  Or  am  as,  Luis,  R.  Contribucion  al  estudio  de  los  dia- 
lectos  Puinabe  y  Maquiritare.  (Gazeta  de  los  Museos 
Nacionales.     T.   1.     Caracas  1912.)     [Sp.] 

(2)  —     Contribucion     al     estudio    de    la    lengua    guajira 

(Gaceta    de    los    Museos   Nacionales  T.   I. -II  Caracas 
1913.)    [Sp.] 
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(3)  —  Gramatica,  Diccionario  y  Catecismo  de  la  I,engua 
Saliba.  (Gaceta  de  los  Museos  Nacionales.  T.  II.  Ca- 
racas 1914.)     [Sp.]. 

Ortiguera,  Toribio,  de.  Jornada  del  Rio  Marafion.  Madrid 
1909.    (Nueva  biblioteca  de  autores  espanoles.  Vol.  15.) 

Osa,  Bartoeom£  Manuscript  copied  by  the  author  in 
Cavinas.     (Bolivia).     [Sp.] 

(1)  Outes,   Feeix,   F.     Vocabularios  ineditos  del  Patagon 

antiguo.     (De  la  Revista  de  la  Universidad  de  Buenos- 
Aires.     T.  XXI.     Buenos  Aires  1913.)     [Sp.]. 

(2)  —  Dialecto  Pehuenche.     (De  la  Revista  de  la  Universi- 

dad de  Buenos-Aires,  Tomo  XXV.    Buenos-Aires  1914.) 
[Sp.] 

Oviedo  y  VaedSs,  Gonzaeo  Fernandez  de.  Historia  ge- 
neral y  natural  de  las  Indias.     Madrid  185 1 — 55. 

(Pane,  Ramon)  Columbus,  Ramon  Pane  and  the  Begin- 
nings of  American  Anthropology  by  Kdward  Gayeord 
Bourne.  (Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester  1906.) 

Paris,  Jueio.  Knsayo  de  gramatica  de  la  lengua  quichua. 
Quito  1892.      [Sp.  Ph.] 

Pasteees,  Pabeo   Historia  de  la  compania  de  Jesus.  Vol. 
I.    Madrid  1912. 

Payer,  Richard.  Reisen  im  Jauapiry-Gebiet.  (Peter- 
manns  Mitteilungen  1906.)     [G.] 

Perez  de  Guevara,  Juan.  Carta  a  Gonzalo  Pizarro  sobre 
una  Jornada  de  Rupa-Rupa.  (Relaciones  geograficas 
de  Indias.     Vol.  IV,  p.  XX.     Madrid  1897.) 

Pigafetta,  Antonio.  Primo  Viaggio  intorno  al  Globo  Ter- 
racqueo.     Milano  1800. 

Peleeschi,  Juan.  I^os  Indios  Matacos  y  su  lengua.  (B. 
I.  G.  A.  1897.)     [Sp.] 

Pinochet,  Aeejandro  Canas.  Estudios  de  la  lengua  Ve- 
liche.  (Volumen  XI  de  los  Trabajos  del  Cuarto  Con- 
greso  Cientifico  (i.°  Pan  Americano)  Santiago  de  Chile 
1911.)    [Sp.] 
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Pittier  DE  Fabrega,  Henry.  Ethnographic  and  linguis- 
tic Notes  on  the  Paez  Indians  of  Tierra  Adentro,  Cauca, 
Colombia.  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association.     Vol.  I.     Lancaster  1907.)     [Ph]. 

Paeomino,  Diego.  Relacion  de  las  provincias  que  hay  en 
la  conquista  del  Chuquimayo  que  yo  el  Capitan  Diego 
Palomino  tengo  por  Su  Magestad  y  por  el  muy  Ilustre 
Senor  Pedro  Gasca,  presidente  de  la  Audiencia  Real 
destos  reynos  del  Peru  por  su  Magestad.  (Relaciones 
geograficas  de  Indias  T.  IV.     Madrid  1897.) 

Ramirez,  Luis.     (See  Medina.     Vol.  I.     p.  442.) 

Reinhardt,  L.  Kulturgeschichte  der  Nutzpflanzen.  (Die 
Krde  und  die  Kultur.     Vol.  IV.)     Miinchen  191 1. 

Restivo,  Paueo.  Vocabulario  de  la  lengua  Guarani.  Stutt- 
gardiae  1893.     (Se>^bold's  edition.)     [Sp.  Ph.     See  Ruiz 

DE   MONTOYA.l 

Ribera,  Hernando  de.     See  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

(1)  R.  =  Rivet,  with  collaborators.  These  are  for  the  most 

part  comparative  studies  of  the  material  collected  by 
d'Orbigny  and  other  explorers.     Much  of  the  mate- 
rial is  given  in  Sp.  phonology.     As  far  as  possible  they 
use  a  phonetic  transcription,  with  key-words,   e.   g.; 
e  =  e  in  the  French  word  pitie. 
e  =  French  en  in  feu. 
e  =  ai  in  the  French  word  m^'son. 
u  =  French  u. 
s  =         »        ch. 
c  =  Spanisch  ch. 

X  =  »  /• 

4  =   trilled  r. 

(2)  Beuchat,  H.  et  Rivet,  P.     Contribution  a  l'etude  des 

langues  Colorado  et  Cayapa.     (J.  S.  A.  P.  1907.) 
(3) Iva  famille  linguistique  Zaparo.     (J.  S.  A.  P.  1908). 

(4)  —  I^a  famille  linguistique  Cahuapana.     (Z.  f.  E.  1909.) 

(5)  —  La   langue   Jibaro   ou   Siwora.      (Anthropos   1909 — 

1910.) 
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{4)  —  Affinites   des   langues   du   sud  de  la  Colombie  et  du 

nord  de  l'Equateur.     (Museon.     Louvain  1910.) 

{7)  Rivet,  P.     Les  langues    guaranies  du  Haut-Amazone. 

(J.  S.  A.  P.  1910.) 
(8)  —  Sur  quelques  dialectes  Panos  peu  connus.     (J.  S.  A. 

P.  1910.) 
{9)  Beuchat,  H.  et  Rivet,  P.     La  famille  Betoya  ou  Tu- 

cano.     (M.  S.  L.  P.     Paris  1911.) 

(10)  Rivet,  P.  La  famille  linguistique  Peba.  (J.  S.  A.  P. 
Paris  1911.) 

(11)  —  Affinites  du  Miranya.     (J.  S.  A.  P.  1911.) 
{12)  —  Affinites  du  Tikuna.     (J.  S.  A.  P.  1912.) 

{13)  —  lyes  families  linguistiques  du  nord-ouest  de  Ameri- 
que  du  Sud.  (Bxtrait  de  »l'Annee  Linguistique.  Pa- 
ris 1912.) 

{14)  Cr£qui-Montfort,  G.  de  et  Rivet,  P.  linguistique 
Bolivienne.     Le  Groupe  Otuke.     (J.  S.  A.  P.  1912.) 

(15)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  La  langue  Lapacu  ou 
Apolista.     (Z.  f.  K.   1913.) 

{16)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  La  langue  Kayuvava. 
(International  Journal  of  American  linguistics.  Vol. 
1.     Paris.) 

(17)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  La  famille  linguistique 
Capakura.     (J.  S.  A.  P.  1913.) 

(18)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  La  langue  Saraveca.  (J. 
S.  A.  P.  1913.) 

(19)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  Les  dialectes  Pano  de 
Bolivie.     (Museon  1913.) 

(20)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  La  langue  Kanicana. 
(M.  S.  L.  P.   1913.) 

(21)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  La  langue  Mobima.  (J. 
S.  A.  P.  1914.) 

(22)  —  Linguistique  Bolivienne.  La  langue  Itonama.  (M. 
S.  L.  P.  1916.) 

(23)  Rivet,  P.  Affinites  du  Saliba  et  du  Piaroa.  (J.  S.  A. 
P.  1920.) 
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(24)  Rivet,  P.  et  Tastevin,  C.  Affinites  du  Makii  et  du 
Puinave.    (J.  S.  A.  P.  1920.) 

(25)  Rivet,  P.  et  Reinburg,  P.  L,es  Indiens  Marawan. 
(J.  S.  A.  P.  1921.) 

(26)  Rivet,  P.  Nouvelle  contributions  a  l'etude  de  la  lan- 
gue  des  Itonama.     (J.  S.  A.  P.  1921.) 

(27)  —  Letter  from. 

(1)  (Robledo,  Jorge).  Relacion  del  Viaje  del  Capitan 
Jorge  Robledo  a  las  provincias  de  Ancerma  y  Quim- 
baya.  (12  de  Octubre  de  1540.)  (Coleccion  de  Documen- 
tor ineditos.    Vol.  2.    Madrid  1864.) 

(2)  —  Relacion    del   descubrimiento   de   las   provincias   de 

Antiochia  por  Jorge  Robledo.     (Coleccion  de  Documen- 
tor ineditos.    Vol.  2.    Madrid  1864.) 

[Rochefort].  Histoire  naturelle  et  morales  des  lies  Antil- 
les de  l'Amerique.     Rotterdam  1658.     [Fr.] 

Roth,  W.     Letter  from. 

Romano,  Santiago  y  Cattunar,  Herman.  Diccionario 
Chiriguano-Espanol  y  Espanol-Chiriguano.  Taiija  1916. 
[Sp.] 

Roncagli,  G.  Da  Punta  Arenas  a  Santa  Cruz.  (Bollettino 
della  Societa  Geografica  Italiana.  Ser.  II.  Vol.  IX, 
Roma  1884.)     [Chiefly  Ital.j 

Rondon,  Candido  Mariano  da  Silva.  Kthnographia. 
(Commissao  de  Linhas  Telegraphicas  Estrategicas  da 
Matto  Grosso  ao  Amazonas.  Annexo  N.  5.)  Rio  de 
Janeiro.      [Port.] 

Roouette-Pinto,  E.  Rondonia.  (Archivos  do  Musen 
National.    Rio  de  Janeiro  1917.)     [Chiefly  Port.] 

Rudolph,  Bruno.  Worterbuch  der  Botokudensprache 
Hamburg  1909.     [G.] 

Ruiz  Blanco,  M.  Arte  y  tesoro  de  la  Lengua  Cumanago- 
ta.     (Platzmann's  edition.)     Leipzig  1888.     [Sp.] 

Ruiz  de  Montoya.    See  Montoya. 
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Saenz,  Nicolas.  Abhandlung  iiber  einige  Volkstamme  in 
dem  Territorium  von  San  Martin.  Vereinigte  Staaten 
von  Columbia.      (Siidamerika)      (Z.  f.  E.   1876.)      [Sp.] 

Sala,  Gabriel.  Diccionario,  Gramatica  y  Catecismo  Cas- 
tellano,  Inga,  Amueixa  y  Campa.  (Boletin  de  la  Socie- 
dad  Geografica  de  Lima  1905 — 1906.)     [Sp.]. 

(Salcamaygua)  .  Don  Joan  de  Santacruz  Pachacuti 
Yamoui.  Relacion  de  antiguedades  deste  Reyno  del 
Piru.  (Tres  relaciones  de  antiguedades  peruanas.  Ma- 
drid 1879.) 

Salinas  Loyola  Joan  de.  Relaciones  geograficas  de  In- 
dias.     Vol.  IV,  p.  LXV. 

Sampaio,  Theodoro.  Os  Kraos  do  Rio  Preto  no  Estado 
da  Bahia.     (R.  T.  1913.)     [Port.] 

Sarmiento  de  Gamboa,  Pedro.  Geschichte  des  Inkareiches. 
(Abhandlungen  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaf t  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Gottingen.  Philologisch-Historische  Klas- 
se.  Neue  Folge.  Bd  VI.  Berlin  1906.)  (Published  by 
Richard  Pietschmann). 

Schmid,  Theophilus.  Vocabulary  und  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar of  the  Tsoneca  Language.  (C.  A.  Buenos-Aires 
1912.)      [Eng.  Ph.) 

Schmidel..  Ulrich.  Reise  nach  Siid-Amerika  in  den  Jahren 
1534  bis  1554.     (Langmantel's  edition.)    Tubingen  1889. 

M.  S.  =  Max  Schmidt.     [Ph;  z  =  French  3]. 

(1)  Schmidt,  Max.     Guana.     (Z.  f.  E.  1903.) 

(2)  —  Indianerstudien    in    Zentralbrasilien.      Berlin    1905. 

(3)  —  Die  Paressi-Kabisi.     (Baessler-Archiv  1914.) 
Schomburgk,  Richard.     Reisen  in  Britisch-Guiana.     Leip- 
zig 1847— 1848.     [O.] 

Seler,  E.  Notizen  iiber  die  Sprache  der  Colorados  von 
Ecuador.  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  T.  I.  1.  Berlin 
1902.     [Sp.] 

Simson,  H.  Travels  in  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador.  London 
1886.     [Sp.l 
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Snethlage,  Emilia.  Vocabulario  comparative  dos  indios 
Chipaya  e  Curuahe.  (Boletim  do  Museu  Goeldi.  Vol. 
VII.     Para  1913.)     [Chiefly  Port.] 

Soares  de  Souza,  Gabriel.  Tratado  descriptivo  do  Bra- 
zil en  1587.     (R.  T.  1851.) 

Steere,  Joseph  Beal.  Narrative  of  a  visit  to  Indian  tri- 
bes of  the  Purus  River,  Brazil.  (From  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1901.  Washing- 
ton 1903.)     [Eng.] 

(1)  (Stegeemann,  Felix.)     Die  Indianer  des  Rio  Envira. 

(G.  1903.)     [Mixed  G.  and  Sp.] 

(2)  —  Manuscript.     (Belongs  to  Karl  v.  d.  vSteinen.) 
Steinbach,    Jose.      Vocabulario    Guaranoca.      Manuscript. 

>(Belongs  to  Karl  v.  d.  Steinen.) 
St.  —  Karl  v.  d.  Steinen. 

(1)  Steinen,    Karl    von    den.      Durch    Central-Brasilien. 

Leipzig  1886.     [Ph.] 

(2)  —  Die  Bakairi-Sprache.     Leipzig  1892.     [Ph.] 

(3)  —  Unter  den  Naturvolkern  Central-Brasiliens.     Berlin 

1894.  [Ph.] 

(4)  —  Die  Schamakoko-Indianer.     (G.  1895.) 

(5)  —  Diccionario  Sipibo.     Berlin  1904.     [Sp.] 

(6)  —  letter  from. 

Stradelli,  E.  Nell'  Alto  Orenoco.  (Estratto  dal  Bollettino 
della  Societa  Geografica  Italiana,  Agosto-Settem. 
Roma  1888.)     [Sp.     Ital.] 

Tapia,  Diego  de.  Confessonario  mas  breve  en  Lengua 
Cumanagota.   (Platzmann's  edition.)    Leipz.  1888.    [Sp.] 

Tatevin,  C.  (Tastevin)  La  langue  Tapihiya.  (Schriften 
der  Sprachenkommision.  Vol.  2.  Kaiserliche  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften.     Wien  1910.)     [Fr.  Ph.] 

(1)  Taunay,  Alfredo  d'Escragnolle.  Scenas  de  Via- 
gem.     Rio  de  Janeiro  1868.     [Port.] 

(2)  —  Vocabulario  do  dialecto  Kaingang  (Coroados  de  Gua- 
rapoava— Provincia  do  Parana.)  (R.  d  M.  P.  1918.) 
[Port.] 
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(3)    —  Vocabulario   do  dialecto  Caingang.     (Snppl.  to  Vol. 

£J  of  R.  T.  1888.)     [Port.] 
Tauste,    Fr.     de.    Arte,    bocabulario,    doctrina    Christiana 

y   catecismo  de  la  Lengua  de   Cumana.     (Platzmann's 

edition)  Leipzig  1888.      [Sp.] 
T.  A.  —  Tavera-Acosta. 

(1)  Tavera-Acosta,  B.    En  el  vSur.    Ciudad  Bolivar  1907. 

[Sp;  sh  as  in  English.] 

(2)  —  Nuevos  vocabularios  de  dialectos  indigenas  de  Vene- 

zuela.    (J.  A.  S.  P.  1921.)     [Chiefly  Sp..] 

Tavouni.    See  Lafone  Quevedo  5. 

The  vet,  Andre:.  Les  singularites  de  la  France  antarc- 
tique.      Paris    1878.      (Nouvelle   edition.) 

Thomas,  F.  Domingo,  de.  Lexicon,  o  vocabulario  de  la 
lengua  general  del  Perv,  copuesto  por  el  maestro.  .  .  . 
de  la  orden  de  S.  Domingo.     Valladolid  1560.     [Sp.] 

Thuljn,  Otto.     Manuscript.     [Chiefly  Sp.] 

Thurn,  Everard  F.  im.  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
London  1883. 

Torres,  Rubio,  Diego  de.  Arte  y  Vocabulario  de  la  len- 
gua Quichua.     Lima  1754.     [Sp.] 

Tshudi,  J.  J.,  von.  Culturhistorische  und  sprachliche  Bei- 
trage  zur  Kenntniss  des  alten  Peru.  (Denkschriften 
der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien. 
Philosophisch-Historische  Classe.     Wien  1891). 

(1)  Uricoechea,  E.     Lengua  Chibcha.     (C.  L-  Paris  1871.) 

[Sp.  with  notes.] 

(2)  —  Vocabulario  Paez-Castellano.  (C.  L-  1877.)  [Sp. 
with  notes.] 

W.    Iv.    —    See   IyEHMANN,    Wai/ter. 

Vaas  de  Caminha,  Pedro.  Carta  de.  .  .  (N.  H.  G.  Vol.  4. 
Lisboa  1826.)     (Written  1500.) 

Vaisse,  Emilio,  F.,  Hoyos,  Fe:i,ix  20.,  Echeverria  i  Rey- 
es, Anibal.  Glosario  de  la  Eengua  Atacameiia.  (Anales 
de  la  Universidad  de  Chile.  Vol.  XCI.  Santiago  1896). 
[Sp.] 
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\  \ i. di via,  Luyz  de.  Arte  vocabulario  y  confesionario  de 
la  Lengua  de  Chile.  (Platzmann's  edition.)  Leipzig 
1887.     [Sp.] 

Valdivia  Pedro  de.  Coleccion  de  documentos  ineditos. 
T.  IV.     Madrid  1865. 

\\ 'allace,  Alfred,  R.  Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Ama- 
zon and  Rio  Negro.     London  1853.     [Eng.] 

Vater's  Nachlass.  Coll.  linguistica,  quart  7.  Staatl.  Bib- 
liothek.      Berlin.       [Port.] 

Vkiiedor,  Alonso.  Relacion  de.  .  .  (A.  H.  M.  C.  Vol.  V. 
Santiago    1879.) 

Wiiiffen,  Thomas.  The  North-West  Amazons.  London, 
1 91 5.  [Vowels  as  in  Italian,  and  consonants  as  in  Eng- 
lish.] 

Vignaud,  Henry.     Americ  Vespuce.  Paris  1917. 

Villa vicencio,  Manuel.  Geografia  de  la  Repnblica  del 
Ecuador.      New  York   1858. 

Vogt,  Fr.  Die  Indianer  des  obern  Parana.  (M.  A.  G.  W. 
1904.)     [Sp.  Ph.] 

Yangues,  Manuel,  de.  Principios  y  reglas  de  la  Lengua 
Cummanagota.  Con  tin  Diccionario  publ.  de  nuevo  p. 
J.  Platzmann.     Leipzig.   1888.     [Sp.] 

Yves  d'  Evreux.  Voyage  dans  le  nord  du  Bresil  fait  du- 
rant  les  annees  1613  et  1614.  Leipzig  &  Paris  1864. 
(Edited  by  Ferdinand  Denis.)     [Fr.] 
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